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HEN the Emperor Augustus, to 
revenge the death of Cesar, had 
pursued and overcome the regi- 
cides Brutus and Cassius, he 
is supposed to have founded 

the magnificent temple of which remains 
yet exist in Rome, and to have dedicated 
it to Mars Ultor, or the avenger. It 
was on the first scale of magnitude, the 
columns being 58 feet high, and exceeding 
those of any other temple of which remains 
are found in the eternal city. The material 
was white marble, and the blocks of enormous 
size, —some of the frustra of the columns 
(nearly 6 feet in diameter) being 15 feet in 
height. The order was Corinthian, charac- 
terized by great boldness and simplicity, and 
the capitals were well adapted for effect at the 
distance from which their height rendered it 
necessary to view them. 

This was the authority adopted by Mr. Rail- 
ton for the memorial to Nelson in Trafalgar- 
square, now nearly completed. 

Rendered at the onset unpopular through 
various circumstances into which we do not 
propose to enter, the subscription coffer, into 
which contributions had poured in a generous 
stream, suddenly closed, and the Government, 
oi whom a large and unexpected responsibility 
had been thrown, found it necessary to act 
with extreme caution ; so that, under these 
circumstances, and with a material of a some- 
what novel and impracticable nature, it is 
hardly a matter of surprise that the erection 
should have been (if not like linked sweetness) 
“long drawn out.” 

It has now; however, become a more favourite 
topic with the press than it was, and the sub- 
ject having been fully illustrated by the pen 
and the graver, we confine ourselves toa phase 
of it hitherto untouched, namely, the structural 
atrangement, to which we devote two illustra- 
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‘tive engravings, one showing a general section 


ftom the foundations up to the figure, with the 
National Gallery in the background, and one 
showing details on a larger scale.* 

The stratum on which the foundation rests 
is clay of great depth and compactness, as 
ascertained by preliminary borings in many 
Parts. An excavation 80 feet square and ex- 
tending to a depth of about 12 feet below the 
surface of the pavement was made and covered 
with a layer of concrete 6 feet thick. In the 
centre was then built in solid brickwork the 
frastrum of a pyramid 48 feet square at the 
base and 13 feet high, the six lowermost and 
six upper courses being in cement, and the 
latter level with the top of the podium. At 
this level the superstructure commences with 
the graduated stylobate of the pedestal, the 
first step of which is 33 feet 4 inches wide. 
From this point to the foot of the statue the 
Work is of solid granite, and for the most part 
mM blocks of very considerable dimensions, 
disposed with great attention to bond. The 
‘fangement and truth of the work as well as 

Superficial dressing, may be admired, 

in the shaft the blocks are so connected 
®, with the aid of the joggles in the beds, to 


* See pp. 174 and 175, 








give to the fabric almost the cohesion of a 
monolith. 

Fig. 3 represents the arrangement of one 
course, in which the converging joints of the 
voussoirs are intercepted by a large central 
oblong core, and as this core alternates at 
right angles an excellent key is obtained, and 
the square joggles in the beds of the outer 
blocks serve not only to connect the courses 
vertically, but to cramp the parts of the same 
course inseparably together.—See also the 
sketch fig. 4. 

It may be interesting to deduce an ancient 
parallel to this method of building, which we 
are enabled to do from the remains of the great 
temple at Agrigentum, in Sicily, erected some 
three-and-twenty centuries ago. In the sup- 
plementary volume to “ Stuart’s Athens” (to 
which, by-the-bye, the architect of the Nelson 
column was a contributor), we are furnished 
with the horizontal section of one of the en- 
gaged columns and adjacent walling copied in 
our fifth diagram, showing the lateral bond 
and the alternately circular and octagonal 
figure of the core. A vertical bond was formed 
by making the course not uniformly level 
throughout, and by a key or dowel occasionally 
inserted in the beds, but although in the tem- 
ples of Greece iron cramps were of general ap- 
plication, no trace of such an expedient is found 
at Agrigentum, nor do any, we are glad to say, 
exist in the subject of our present article. 

The granite employed in Trafalgar-square 
was brought from Foggin-Tor, on the coast of 
Devon, and was selected by the architect on 
account of the fineness and uniformity of its 
appearance,—the compounds of mica, feldtspar, 
and quartz being in small equable particles, 
and intimately distributed, so that neither 
from the attrition of working, nor the action of 
the atmosphere, was it possible that defacement 
should occur in the ratio to which some kinds 
—as those having what workmen call the 
horse-tooth—are liable; but, in the interior, 
blocks of coarser grain and such as had a na- 
tural discolouration were disposed of. 

In the design first submitted by Mr. Rail- 
ton, as appears from a printed particular, 
Cragleith stone was to have been employed 
for the column, and the statue of Nelson was 
to be in bronze; but the figure is now the 
only portion executed in Cragleith stone, and 
consists of three massive blocks, presented by 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
largest of these blocks weighed upwards of 
30 tons, and in its extraction from the quarry, 
and shipment into a vessel expressly char- 
tered, required a very great amount of labour 
and mechanical skill. 

When granite was determined upon for the 
shaft, bronze for the ornamental portions of 
the capital (Fig. 2) became imperative, but the 
circumstance was one of much difficulty and 
expense. Very careful full-size models were 
prepared by Mr. C. H. Smith; and the prepa- 
ration of the moulds and the running of the 
metal were conducted in the Arsenal foundry, 
at Woolwich, with much ability, by Mr. Clarke. 

The foliage is connected to the bell of the 
cap by three large belts of metal lying in 
grooves, and rendering it needless to fix plugs 
into the work, with the concomitant risk of 
damage from the galvanic action of metals. 


The bronze being of old ordnance taken 
during the war, we are uninformed of the quan- 
tity consumed, but it must be very consider- 
able, as a first casting of one of the lower tier 
of leaves weighed about 900 lbs. The improved 
method of moulding, however, afterwards 
adopted, economized the metal very much. 





The relievi for the sides of the pedestal, 
commemorative of Nelson’s four principal en- 
gagements, St. Vincent, Copenhagen, Nile, 
and Trafalgar, are also of bronze, it being, 
says the architect’s description, “less liable 
than stone to injury from time, accident, or 
intentional mutilation.” 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the general arrangement. 
The four angular cippi of the podium are 
intended to be charged with the colossal lions 
indicated in our sectional engraving, but whe- 
ther in the granite of Devonshire, or the rubi- 
form sort from Peterhead, or, again, in metal, is 
unsettled. So thatthe design be completed,and 
the reproach of ingratitude removed from the 
nation, we will not agitate the question of 
mete material ; but we do hold it most ignoblé 
that in this prolific age, and in the heart of 
this magnificent metropolis, our inability to 
complete a record of heroism and of that long 
succession of glorious events which contributed 
so essentially to the honour and welfare of 
England, should remain thus patent to the 
world. 

‘Lhe cost of the monument at the present 
time, we understand, amounts to about 
28,000/., including the statue at the summit 
and the four subjects in bronze for the pedestal. 

Subjoined are the dimensions of the prin- 
cipal columns which have been erected as 
monuments :— 











to the 
Date. Order. top of 
al 
A.D. ” Feet. | Feet. 
118 'Trajan. Rome. | Doric. 115 12 


162|Antonine. | Rome. | Doric. 123 {13 
1671|Monument.| London. | Doric. 172 {15 





1806|Napoleon. | Paris. | Doric. 115 {12 

1832\Dake of || tondon.| Doric. {109 |11 
York. ; % 

1839) Nelson. 
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COPYISM IN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


As an architect’s primary duty is to design 
and build rather than to write, permit me to 
hint that, if the gentlemen who load your 
pages with their protests against copyism, were 
to spend even a portion of their spare time in 
endeavouring to invent or discover that new 
style which is their ideal panacea of archi- 
tecture, they might: be doing a real benefit to 
art, whether by solving that knotty problem or 
by proving it insoluble. I would y'eld to no 
one in decrying any system to which mere 
copying is necessary, but I protest against the 
revival of Pointed architecture being designated 
copyism. It is quite true that no art can 
be learned, and, as a consequence, none can 
be revived, without involving a certain amount 
of copying during the process of learning or 
reviving. A boy, when he learns to write, is 
set to copy strokes, pot-hooks, and letters; 
but does this show the art of writing to be 
mere copyism? The artist learns his art first 
by copying, the student of a language is at 
first servile in his attempts at composition, 
and the constructor of a trussed roof or a rail- 
way bridge probably copies a little before he 
feels confidence to strike out on his own 
account; but does this show that an artist, a 
person who speaks a foreign tongue, or an 
engineer, is essentially a mere copyist? It 
may be that many among our revivalists keep 
too long in leading strings, and that we want 
an occasional spur to make us strike boldly 
forward and develope for ourselves, and to 
make the revived art more decidedly our own; 
but this is a very different thing from decryi 

all we are doing as mere blind servility, “tt 
we revive an old style we know why we revive 
it, and that is more than can be said by those 
who stick up exact copies, taken from the 
most accurate decimal measurements, of 
parts of, pagan temples. and other build- 
ings, with which they have nothing to do. 
The fact is, that our great misfortune consists 
in our forefathers having once committed the 
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mistake which “ J. F.”” delineates. We had an 
architecture which was at once the offspring 
of our race, our climate, and our religion; but 
we were enticed from’ it’ by an exotic style, 
unsuited to any of them. . This we have, for 
three centuries, been vainly endeavouring to 
render our own, and every step has but plunged 
us deeper in the mire of inconsistency. During 
this long course of striving after classicism, 
or, in a Se words, after the adaptation of the 
architecture of another race, a different climate, 
and an adverse religion, it has been the fashion 
to cry ‘down as harbarous that one style which 
had been' the gradual production of the Teu- 
tonic; race,-as influenced:.by the climate. of 
northern Europe and the Christian religion, 
simply because it differed in its details and its 
expression from the architecture of ancient 
Greece'and Rome.:* +: --) 

Recently, however, a change has come over 
us, and that not the result of any decided 
movement, nor of any “teaching,” whether 
true’ or |falsé, but a spontaneous and uncon- 
stious change. 'We have at once become 
restlessly dissatisfied with our “ classic” wan- 
derings, and have opened our eyes to the 
beauties and. surpassing claims of the style 
which was relinquished for them. This feeling 
is too deep, too intense to be checked : it must 
continue and prevail; so that the object is to 
guide, not to stem it. Every well-directed 
effort to do the one will be rewarded and 

tefully responded to; every attempt to do 
the other will‘ end in failure and contempt. 
Our position is this :—Unlike any other people 
at any other, period, we have no style which is 
at once our own and perfectly wrought up to 
the requirements of our day, and this simply 
arising from our having once left the right 
track. The experience of every age and people 
tes us that no style of architecture has ever 
been deliberately “invented ; all which have 
existed have been the spontaneous and gradual 
growth of circumstances. What then are we 
todo? Our attempts at Anglicizing Roman, 
or ‘Greek, or Italian, have been but sickly 
failures, and, to say the least, are as much open 
to the charges ‘of copyism and inconsistency 
as any Other course. Are we to go eastward 
and ‘import the styles of Egypt or of Hin- 
doostan; or westward, for those of Central 
America or Peru? We cannot bring a whole 
nation to join in inventing a new style; and if 
they did it would take centuries to perfect it. 
All we want is to give a correct and reasonable 
key-note, by which we can all guide our en- 
deavours, and keep them all simultaneously 
working in the same direction. What, then, 
can be more reasonable than to begin our re- 
formation by falling back upon the best period 
of our native and Christian art, and making 
that the nucleus around which our future style 
is t , be ‘moulded ? ‘ St Pa 

True it may be that it originated among 
**rude men,” and “under very unfavourable 
circumstances ;” but is not this the most 
amazing proof of its intrinsic merits? If a 
fine style of art had originated among men in 
the highest state of mental ‘culture, and pos- 
sessing ‘every possible advantage, we might 
admire, but we could not wonder at it; but 
when the architectural works of such an age 
aré rendered utterly contemptible and nauseous 
by comparison with those which are the inven- 
tion of “rude men under very unfavourable 
circumstances,” our admiration is converted 
into astonishment, and we can hardly account 
for it by attributing the merits of the works of 
the ruder period to anything much short of 
inspiration. F 

‘It is solely on account of this intrinsic 
merit,’ and this comparative suitableness to 
our wants, that we select Pointed architecture 
as ‘the nucleus upon which we propose to con- 
struct the architecture of the future. Expe- 
rience shows that we must have some common 
ground-work to go upon, and we hold that 
among all styles none can have such claims as 
that which was the spontaneous growth of our 
own soil, while it is at once suited to our cli- 
mate and materials, our national associations 
and our religion. 

To revive this style entire and without addi- 
tion would, however, be the height of ab- 
surdity. It makes no such unreasonable 
claims upon us, nor do we make such claims 
for, it... We'only claim that it shall be our 
grouddwork—our rallying point—by which 
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may be kept together. We should each strive 
earnestly and boldly to adapt it to every new 
condition and requirement, and to every new 
material and invention’ which bears in any 
degree upon the architecture of our day. That 
is the first point; let details follow of them- 
selves, There is no reason to alter them with- 
out an object, nor should we too servilely copy 
them. The medizyal architects did not: copy. 
the one from the other, though, working on 
the same principles, they, naturally, often 
arrived at the same results. We should work 
in the same way. «In designing a number of 
Gothic windows it is impossible to avoid using 
many which have been used before, nor is it 
objectionable to do so. The simplest combi- 
nations must naturally often recur. Ideas will 
often be given by old examples which we 
happen to see, and it would be silly to reject 
them; but on the other hand, I would not 
copy them, but try to catch the spirit of the 
idea and reproduce it liberally, with any varia- 
tion of which it is capable,—making it, in fact, 
our own. As I said before, there is a period 
of comparative servility in ‘learning any art. 
We are, as regards the revival of. Pointed 
architecture, still in that stage; but our oppo- 
nents must give us time: spur us on as much 
as they please, but do not ridicule nor dis- 
courage us. 

One word on churches, and I have done. I 
agree with those who say that the adoption in 
our revival of any feature exclusively belong- 
ing to an obsolete or rejected rite is foolish 
and objectionable ; but the theory that Pointed 
architecture is essentially Roman Catholic I 
must protest against. If so, why was it never 
adopted at Rome? and how was it that it 
owed its extinction directly to Rome and to 
Papal influence? No: it is the Christian 
architecture of the. Teutonic race. Romanism 
was an accident to which it had to adapt itself, 
as it will now have to adapt itself to our 
Reformed ritual; but it has nothing to do 
with its rise, or its essential character. The 
vie, again, which we advocate is not one to 
which we are unaccustomed, or to which we 
have to tutor ourselves before we can fancy it. 
It is the architecture of, perhaps, ninety-nine 
hundredths of our parish ‘churches, and no 
one whose happiness and privilege it has been 


faithfully to restore an ancient church, can have. 


failed to be convinced of their perfect adap- 
tation, or, at least, of their ready adaptability 
to every requirement of our own church. 

If “J.F.” would spend but a few months 
in humble and patient examination and study 
of ou1r- ancient churches, from the noble 
thought which planned the whole to their 
minutest detail, he would arrive at a very dif- 
ferent set of opinions from those which he 
now holds, and his exertions might then be 
more successfully directed to reviving and re- 
adapting than they now are to pouring con- 
tempt on those who are labouring to do so: 
at least, he would not sully his pen by com- 
paring even the rudest specimens of : Christian 
art to the carvings of New Zealanders. 

In what I have said as to churches, I, of 
course, speak only for the Church of England. 
We want no other architecture than that 
which we claim as our own. — Let other com- 
munities judge for themselves. : 

GrEorGE GILBERT Scorrt. 








New Cuurcu at Devonport.—The chief 
stone of St. Mary’s Church, Morice - town, 
Devonport, was laid on Tuesday in last week. 
The building is to consist’ of a nave 72 feet 
long, 21 wide, and 36 high to ridge of roof ; 
chancel, 32 feet long, 21 wide, and 36 high ; 


north aisles, 74 feet long, 17. wide, and 33, 


high; south aisle, 48 feet long, 17 wide, and 
33 high; north and south chancel aisles, for 
school children, each 22 feet long, 17 wide, and 
33high. There will be a tower at the west end 
22 feet square. at base, with spire rising to a 
height of 122 feet. The walls will be built of 
limestone and lined with brick, the age a 
and moulded work being of Bath stone. ° The 
flooring will be of Stafford-ware tiles, black 
and red, and the roofing of Memel timber, 
stained and varnished within. ‘ The sittings 
will be open, and for about 800 persons. ‘ The 
style is Middle Pointed. Mr. J. P. St. Aubin 
is the architect, and Messrs. W. and T. May 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ~ 
ARCHITECTS. “ . 


At an ordinary meeting on: the 8th ingt, 
Mr. Bellamy’ in’ the chair, Dr. Layard and q 
number of foreign architects, proposed ag 
honorary members, were “hung up :” their 
names, however, will come more legitimate] 
before us when they are elected. The donations 
included a new treatise, entitled “ Acoustique 
et Optique des Salles Publiques,” by Theodore 
Lachéz. : 

It was announced that the names of Messrs, 
B. H. Galland, A. J. Hiscocks, and R. ¢, 
Saunders, had been removed from the list of 
associates. - ‘ 

- Mr. Edward Falkener, with, reference toa 
recent conversation on the connection between 
Greek and Egyptian art, submitted a drawing 
of a capital at Karnak, Thebes, which closely 
resembled the Grecian Doric capital, having a 
square abacus, with large ovolo beneath, and 
four fillets. The column had twenty-eight 
flutes ; the diameter of the column was 3 feet 
4% inches, and the abacus, 4 feet 9 incheg 
square, Cm 

The Chairman said, it was certainly 
stronger evidence than the column sketched 
by Mr. Barry, and given in a foot note in 
Gwilt’s edition of Chambers.—Mr. Donaldson 
said, he must still adhere to the “ hut theory ;” 
he could:not attach any importance to one or 
two casual. exceptions from ordinary, Egyptian 
work which appeared to have a resemblance to 
Greek.—Mr. Tite thought ‘the example shown 
could not for a moment be considered as having 
formed a type. . | 

Mr. S. Smirke described briefly an arrange- 
ment which has been adopted to ventilate the 
rooms of the Institute, long needed. It con- 
sists of a fan worked by a weight, outside an 
opening in one of the windows, and which, 
irrespective of the state of the external atmo- 
sphere, is calculated to pump out all the air in 
the apartment in the space of a few minutes. 

Mr. Britton then brought before the meet- 
ing a very interesting series of‘ drawings of 
church towers and spires in different parts of 
Ergland, made by Mr. C. Wickes, architect, 
of Leicester, introducing the subject with some 
earnest and excellent observations, on the rise 
‘and progress of the Institute, the position of 
architects, and the task they have before them. 

‘Mr. Godwin. followed with: some remarks 
on the fertility of invention shown by the 
English medieval architects in the towers and 
spires of parish churches, and which were 
themselves alone a sufficient disproof of the’ 
assertion recently hazarded in‘ contempt of 
these structures. He referred to the miserable 
stateof many fine towers,—St.Mary’s, Taunton, 
one of the most beautiful of its class, was an 
instance,—and mentioned some examples re- 
cently before him (Dundry church tower, neat 
Bristol,* and others), of the mischief done by 
the use of iron ties. 

Mr. Tite, having first warmly welcomed Mr. 
Britton once more amongst them, expressed & 
hope that the views, if published, would be 
executed in outline. He referred. to a very 
fine spire at Lillebonne, Normandy, and. that 
at Harfleur, both the work of Englishmen. 
The most interesting tower in Paris, the Tour 
de la Boucherie, was going fast to ‘decay. © 

- Mr. Fowler suggested as an interesting sub- 
ject for inquiry,—The causes whieh: had led to 
the local peculiarities observable in’ chure 
towers, —as in those of Devonshire at 
Somerset for example. As to the tower of 
St. Mary’s, Taunton, he fully’ joined ‘in the 
admiration’ and regret that had been ex ’ 
and was satisfied: that in that instance also 
iron ties which had ,been introduced many, 
years ago had proved very prejudicial. 

A paper was then read by Mr. G. B 
Burnell,—On the peculiar and distinctive cha 
racter of the Gypsum (sulphate of lime) fou 
near Paris, and its preparation and appli 
as plaster in French buildings,—to which we 
shall returh. ‘ 








DowNING-sTREET.—Can you inform mé 
what is to be done with the vacant piece ° 
ground in Downing-street? Would not this 
be a good site forthe Royal Academy to 
a building on, should they have to 
Trafalgar-square.—A Brick. 


* We shall speak of this next.week. 
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NORTH DOOR, NORTON CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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DOORWAY AT NORTON CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


_ Upon the road to Tewkesbury from Glou- 
cester, Norton Church will be found far above 
’ the pathway: having ascended, the visiter will 
be amply repaid for his steep walk by the 
interesting north doorway here represented, 
and also by the eastern window, which is of 
“Early Second Pointed ” character (or Deco- 
mated), of two lights, with shafts and double 
splays. The church consists of chancel, nave 
with south porch, and a capital western tower, 
having good angular buttresses and projecting 
staircase turret. The doorway represented is 
not now in use, having been blocked up from 
within, and the pathway which led to it is no 
more. The jambs and cusping are splayed. 








THE SKINNERS’ HALL, DOWGATE-HILL. 


We found ourselves the other day dining 
with the Worshipful Company of Skinners, 
Mr. Richard Knight, now Master, and Messrs. 
Dermer, Nixon, Paull, and Hoggart, Wardens. 

ight royally do they do these things in the 
vity, with form of state, glittering service, 
, loving cup,” and profuse hospitality. Turn- 

,m from the narrow, dingy street 

‘ d St. Paul’s, known as Dowgate-hill, 
ew would expect to find a building of such 
Pretensions as the Skinners’ Hall. ‘lhis Com- 
Pally was incorporated as early as 1327, and 
ds sixth of the twelve great companies of 

5 building was destroyed in the 

_ en rebuilt immediately. afterwards; the 
drawing-room, a richly fitted apartment, lined 





of 1666, and would seem to have’ 





wholly with most odorous cedar, fully carved 
and enriched, being of that period. 

This had been painted over, and being 
found ina bad state when cleaned, has been 
restored almost wholly with new cedar, under 
thedirection of the Company’s presentarchitect, 
Mr. George Moore, F.R.S. The mouldings and 
carved members are gilded, so that it lights up 
better at night than would otherwise be the 
case. We suspect the architect has scarcely 
had his own way in the ceiling, which is left 
perfectly plain, and evidently does not belong 
to the room. A greater mistake could scarcely 
have been made. 

Mr. Moore has also rebuilt the dining hall, 
a noble apartment, where at least 150 persons 
may dine, with a recess for the sideboard at the 
dais end, and an Ionic gallery for the “ min- 
strels” at the other. It is Italian in style, is 
mainly lighted from the roof, and the ceiling 
is coffered and very fully enriched. 

On the walls above the wainscotting are 

anels to receive frescoes, at present void. It 
is to be hoped that they will not long remain 
so. It would be a good example to other of 
the City companies. ‘They owe much to their 
predecessors, and ought, in turn, to do some- 
thing for posterity. 

The company have a 
bridge, and by and by 
tumble in, will have the 
half London. . 

Budge-row,* in-Watling-street, hard by, 
smells of the skinners, and Skinner’s Well, 
Clerkenwell, was so called, says Stowe, “ for 
the skinners of London held there certain 
plays yearly, played of Holy Scripture.” 


* So called of Budge fur. 


large school at Ton- 
when certain leases 
means of educating 











ON ARCHITECTURAL PRINCIPLES AND 
THE TONE OF WRITERS. | 


LIKE your correspondent, “ An Amateur,” 
I also have searched nearly all the works of 
any celebrity or pretensions relating to this art, 
from Alberti down to the present day, and 
with the same object which he professes to 
have had in view. But with better fortune 
than he seems to have enjoyed, I have, as I 
believe, found in them several principles of 
general applicability to the art, and have no 
doubt that many others, which escaped my 
notice, lie scattered through these works. But 
while thus learning, as I think, many true 
principles of architecture, I have failed in de- 
técting a single established principle, or even 
a single rale, or a single fact of any generality, 
which‘is not at present disputed.’ In the sister _ 
arts, the writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others seem to_ have, placed a few (very few) 


.Fulés 6n such a footing as to constitute a little 


néutral * grouiid’ (asyour correspondent calls 
it); incompbarably less, indeed, than that which 
the Galilebs‘adnd, Newtons have secured for 
physical scienice>’ but‘ yet just~ sufficient to 
enable,the. professors of these arts (by’ great 
caré) to write’or’speak on them and yet avoid 
collision.* It ‘might be supposed that in so emi- 
nent and fertile a subject as architécture there 
would also be at least a thing or two so obvious 
or so notorious as to be undisputed; but, 
however incredible it may appear to those who 
have not studied this art, I confess that a 
search of many years has not enabled me to 
discover one such fact.‘ If any of your teaders 
can direct me to one, I shall be greatly obliged. 
I do not, of course, mean principles-applicable 
to art in general, but peculiarly.architectural 
ones.’ There are many principles‘ which no 
one disputes in their abstract shape, and yet, in 
applying them to ‘archiftcture,’ its’ profsssors 
differ so widely as to deduce two incompatible 
or directly opposite rules of action from the 
same principle. “ 
In this state of things, then, the plan pur- 
sued by popular writers on science is not, as 
your correspondent supposes, applicable to 
writing on art. We cannot confine ourselves 
to the neutral ground, for the simple reason 
that there is no neutral ground: every spot 
that we can take for a footing is disputed by 
some party or other. I am not blind to the 
advantages of your “Amateur’s” method 
where practicable. If scientific writers would 
but confine themselves to what is known and 
established—to that “ grand domain of neutral 
ground upon which no quarrels are permitted, 
upon which all disputes are settled, and all 
points of disagreement adjusted,” it is plain 
they could not fail to instruct some readers, 
and win the assent of all scientific men; and 
science, relinquishing the vain ambition of 
perpetually extending her territory, would rest 
in sedate and dignified ease, content with her 
already vast acquisitions. But whatever might 
be the advantages of this plan, they are denied 
to artists ; for, on turning to'the theory of fine 
arts, very little study is required to show us 
that the present state of this is not identical 
with the present state of physical science, but 
rather resembles its state two or three centu- 
ries ago, before an inch of the present neutral 
ground was neutral,—while every spot on 
which the Galileos and Newtons could set foot 
was disputed; and if “ Amateur” will turn to 
their writings, he will find that, though not 
using the elegant language which he attributes 
to artists (but which I have not met with)— 
though not taxing each other with “ trash,” 
“rubbish,” or even (in his own mild terms) 
with “ hollow fallacy ” and “ insult to common 
sense,”—they yet found it necessary to dis- 
agree ; and your correspondent, if living then, 
would doubtless have found it necessary to 
protest against the tone of their books, and 
complain of the sad task, “to him who is 
impressed with a feeling of love and admira- 
tion for the pure, the beautiful, and the true 
in nature and in art, to wade through ” them. 
The fact is, Sir, that in such a subject as 
science then was, or art-theory now is, there is - 
only one way of avoiding disagreement. ‘There . 
is such an art as that of speaking long and yet 
saying nothing. Writers who would please all 
must learn this art. By its means they will 
find it easy to extend volumes on architecture 
to any length without saying anything, and 
therefore without differing from any party; . 
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but if this pian do not suit them, there is no 
alternative but controversy. Unless holding 
their tongues be agreeing, men cannot agree 


till they have found something to agree 
upon; that first step made, controversy will 


speedily diminish, as it has constantly done in 
science, since the first spot of neutral ground 
was won. Like a clearing in the woods, it has 
grown with a progress constantly accelerated, 

the extended circumference afforded room 

r more pioneers to work without collision, 
and the extended area more ground for their 
support, and for the amusement of those of 
your correspondent’s way of thinking (for eyen 
they clash when they have not standing-room). 
But neither the old plan of continued exten- 
sion, nor his new one of contented possession, 
is applicable where the first clearing has not 
been commenced. Like all who have under- 
taken to write on architecture, for many years 
past, I have done so with the settled convic- 
tion that whatever principles may have been 
discovered, not one has yet been agreed upon,— 
that the entire work of establishing them has 
yet to be commenced. And this is, I suppose, 
what your correspondent calls being “thrown 
almost entirely on our own resources, to navi- 

ate a ship without compass or rudder.” But 

e is quite mistaken: we have for resources a 
mass of literature more voluminous, perhaps, 
than that relating to any other one art or 
science, and for compass and rudder the simple 
Qbject of discovering truthh * * * 

The “rude huts” of which he speaks, 
whether rude or not, were artistic huts. We 
have as good evidence of this as we can have, 
short of ocular testimony, since every other 
object preserved from that age and country is 
artistic. With thanks for the information that 
‘Grecian ladies had not the comforts or con- 
yeniences of one of our cottagers’ wives,” I 
was aware of this, but was alluding to a still 
stranger fact, equally worthy of his attention ; 
viz., that English ladies have not and can not 
obtain objects of such pure taste (i. e., such 

ngruity, such studied design, such condensed 
and refined thought), as were to be found in 
the cottages of ancient Greece, Plantagenet 

; d, or perhaps modern Ceylon. Com- 
orts and conveniences are not the only or 
chief good things of this life, except in the 
estimation of men yerging towards second 
childhood, or nations verging toward second 
savagehood, 

The next two-quotations which he brings 
together as a specimen of my “ hasty and fal- 
lacious reasoning,” will better serve as a spe- 
cimen of his love of truth. You will perceive, 
on reserring to them, that, occurring some 
pages apart, they relate to two widely different 
objects,—the first to architectural expression, 
the second to what I have, in compliance with 
an established custom, though reluctantly on 
account of its vagueness, termed the poetry of 
architecture. It is to the former, expression, 
that I assert those who have the misfortune to 
grow up in modern English cities prove them- 
selves, in general, totally deadened ; and who- 
ever is so, may well be said to be deadened to 
the whole art. Taste is impossible to him, 
for, if he cannot distinguish one expression 
from another, how can he tell whether the 
expression of a given building be right or 
wrong? But this depravation of taste need 
not prevent him from seeing and acknowledg- 
ing, in the triumphs of the art, something not 
present in its every-day productions. It is 
voubtful whether any one is blind to this, at 
least when accompanied by greatness of scale, 
as in all the examples given. It is just the 
same in other arts. A man may discover, 
without being told so, that Shakspeare and 
Milton are superior to modern poets, and yet, 
on seeing two verses in a newspaper, may lack 


the taste to prefer that one which ought to be | 


preferred. 
of the highest excellence, that false taste, 


whether arising from neglect or misculture, 
cannot prevent their superiority from being 
confessed, though only an infinitesimal part of 
it may ‘be seen. 


t is the peculiar merit of works | 


I do not give this explanation in defence of 


opinions (w 
on 


ch must be left to stand or fall 
their own merits), but to enable such of. 


your readers as have seen only your corre- | 
Spondent’s version of them to judge (not | 
whether they are right or wrong but) to whom 

they are indebted for the “ hasty and fallacious | 
easoning,” the “ monstrous conclusion,” and | 





the “insult to common sense.” I do not 
pretend to say that the reasoning on my side is 
not fallacious—time only can decide that—but 
I do aasert that your correspondent is greatly 
mistaken in supposing it hasty, and will find it 
is not hastily to be disposed of. 

To the next fallacy, viz., that no knowledge 
of an art is needed to distinguish its differences 
of expression, I plead guilty, and will admit 


its fallacy as soon as he shows that musical | 
knowledge is required to distinguish a dance | 


from a dirge, or produces any rustic so igno- 
rant as not to perceive which is meant to | 
merry and which solemn. He is quite ri 
when he says, that ‘‘ if art be anything, if 
be anything, we may be quite sure that thi 
do not thus display themselves all at once ;”— 
who said they did? But expression in art 
must wholly or partly display wel once, 
and that to the most ignorant, or it is not 
expression at all. He is quite right, too, when 
he says of works of genius, that * they require 
the study of an educated and refined mind for 
their [due] appreciation;” but unless they 
have also something to affect the totally un- 
educated, they are no more works of art than 
the Novum Organum, or the Principia. It is 
true alike of all works that the more study and 
culture is brought to their examination (short 
of that of their author himself), the more full 
will they be appreciated; but those whic 
cannot be appreciated at all without such pre- 
paration are not art, but science. 

My object in addressing you, however,isnotto 
defend opinions, but the far less pleasant task 
of pointing out injurious misstatements of 
facts. The question is not whether certain 
opinions of mine are true, ‘but whether your 
correspondent has intended to give a true 
account of them. His last remark relates to 
something which he assumes I would say, viz., 
that such an appreciation of a picture as cost 
Sir Joshua Reynolds weeks of study, “ ought 
to be roused at once in the mind of the child 
and the rustic.” You can decide whether 
anything which I did say could possibly be 
twisted into such a conclusion. 

I have the more faith in your impartiality as 
to these matters of fact, because in at least two 
matters of opinion we professedly differ. But 
even if these points were much more important 
—if many other points of my creed depended 
on them (which is not the case)—I do not see 
why the difference should lead to any such 
language being used between us as that used 
by the “Amateur.” ‘What if I consider the 
expression of unselfish design necessary to 
distinguish architecture from building, and 

ou consider it unnecessary? The hypothesis 
is only a stop-gap, ready to be removed with 
pleasure the moment a more efficient one is 
found. What if you consider the old parish 
churches to be good Gothic, and I think them 
mostly bad Gothic? I do not believe either 
opinion to have been hastily formed, or without 
long and attentive study; and so far from 
leading us to use hard names, I believe these 
differences might increase our good-will to 
each other, and to all who have these two 
points in common,—that they have bestowed 
much study on the same subjects and with the 
same object—the discovery of truth. 


E. L. GARBETT. 













A WORD TO ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 


WHATEVER may be the opinion of the 
pupils who have addressed you, I cannot help 
thinking that they are by no means the sub- 
jects for a Jeremiad. 

Having in my own pupilage gone through a 
course of fencing with T squares, loungeing in 
carte at a mark on the wall, and reading 
James’s novels in office hours; and knowing, 
from experience, how these and the like prac- 
tices engender a habit of loitering and 
dallying, of getting through time, rather than 
of laying it out to the best advantage, I should 
be glad if I could be of service to others, in 


| warning them of the danger they incur; and 


herein, I would more especially address myself 
to your correspondents. 

id they possess but a tithe of the ardour. 
for instruction they arrogate to themselves, it 
is certain they would have mastered the 
differences of the Pointed styles long ago,— 
that is to say, the broad and distinctive 
features that character'ze those styles. The 





: familiar. 


__[Aran, 13, 1850. 


blush of shame should have suffused their 
cheeks, when they confessed how recent 
their acquaintance with what has been learn} 
for amusement by many of the other sex—thg 
mere alphabet of their profession. Do they 
remember the waggoner in the fable, who 
when his waggon stuck in the mud, cal] 
upon Hercules and all the gods to come to his 
assistance; but, no aid appearing, he was com. 
pelled to remain where he was, until a coun. 
tryman, chancing to pass, recommended him 
to put his own shoulders to the wheel. Let them 


be apply the moral of this fable, with which, in 


younger years, they must have heen 
t is not usual for an architect to do 
more towards the education of his pupils than 
allow them the negative benefit of acquiring 
information from the drawings with which, 
either in tracing, or in completing, they are 
concerned. 

It is a system of “ picking up ” what they 
can. ‘These hints are to be improved upon by 
the proper employment of the time after they 
have left the office. And it may be madea 
fair matter of question whether what is ac. 
quired out of office hours be not the more 
valuable and precious from its being the pro- 
duct of self-education. 

But, while they are thus seeking an ac. 
quaintance with their own profession, assisted 
by the elementary works published for their 
especial benefit, they should not exempt them- 
selves from those severer studies that train the 
mind to essay the highest efforts. If they do 
neglect the disciplining and educating of their 
own minds, which is so essentially requisite 
before they can make any progress in science, 
they may be sure they will repent them here. 
after of such neglect. What more particularly 
must be insisted upon is the guarding against 
the contracting of bad habits. Every one 
knows how easily habits are formed, but 
especially such as are had; and of all bad 
habits, idleness is the worst. It is as difficult 
to get rid of, and proves to the full as great 
an encumbrance as the old man of the sea who 
rode upon Sinbad’s shoulders. ‘“ A busy man 
is troubled with but one devil, but the idle 
man with a thousand,” says the Turkish pro- 
verb. It isto be feared these pupils are not 
speaking so figuratively, when they say they 
‘have sat for a long time with their hands 
before them ;” and, if the conjecture be cor- 
rect, here then is the first toil they have to 
undergo—the first step upon the ladder of 
usefulness—to unlearn a most pernicious 
habit. But, if they are in earnest in wishing 
to be guided, they will, without doubt, instead 
of passively submitting to the domination of 
the tyrant, by a continued course of activity, 
wrestle with and subdue this formidable anta- 
gonist to their advancement,—from every 
struggle gathering fresh strength, like the 
fabled Antzus in his contest with Hercules, 
but unlike him, inasmuch as they will come 
out conquerors. : 

One stumbling-block in the path of archi- 
tects’ pupils is, that they are apt to imagine 
themselves destined to strike out a new style. 
Their language, individually, is, “‘ Who knows 
but what I may invent a style of architecture 
utterly unknown before ?” This mental hallu- 
cination cannot be too rudely dispelled. [am 
not hardy enough to assert that, because @ 
thing has not been, it may not be; but, from 
analogy, if may be safely asserted, that no one 
can hope to invent a new style of architecture 
without having first learnt what is already 
extant, with all the mechanical contrivances 
the collective wisdom of centuries has dis- 
covered. Lord Bacon did not publish his 
“Novum Organum”’ until he had pond 
deeply the systems of logic bequeathed by the 
ancients. That great man occupied bimsel 
till his sixtieth year in the studies necessary 
produce that work, and Gopied it no less th 
twelve times, revising, correcting, and altering 
it year by year. What a noble example of itt 
dustry to men in all time! Those whos 
names stand highest in our own profession Wi 
readily admit (for diffidence, is ever the attr 
bute of real genius) how vast are the fiel of 
knowledge by them unexplored—how limite 
is what they know compared to what 
might know, and compared to what, by p 
laborious application and prolonged life, 
may yet attain. And if this be their unanime® 
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verdict, how incumbent is it upon those | 
are only starting in the race to hold on 0 
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course without flinching! how all-important 
that the conviction should be pressed home to 
their minds—that it is upon their own self-ex- 
ertion and self-improvement their future ex- 
cellence must depend! A man cannot make a 
more fatal mistake than in leaning upon others. 
Let him rather choose the more dignified 
course of trusting to himself. 


The records of history teach us how incom- 

tent are the first masters of the age to con- 
yey instruction to minds not sufficiently in 
accord with theirs to turn the instruction, so 
sought to be conveyed, to good account. It 
would be not more vain to sow on the sea-shore 
and expect to raise a crop of wheat, than to 
look for good results from the task thus im- 
posed. ‘he seed may be sown, the fertilizing 
rains and dews may descend, but there must 
be a spontaneous action of the soil, in combi- 
nation with these agents, before the plant can 
spring up into life. As in natural, so in in- 
tellectual culture. i 

Had the master all wisdom and patience— 
could he unite in his own person all the talents 
of the most talented architects, without his 
pupils’ co-operation, he could not transfuse a 
particle of his skill, wisdom, or patience, into 
their minds. Further, let theny hear Locke :— 
“Nobody is made anything by hearing of 
rules, or laying them up in his memory: prac- 
tice must settle the habit of doing.” 


C. J. N. 





NOTES ON GAS. 

SoME new mode of economizing and cheap- 
ening the manufacture of gas is ever occurring 
in the experience of the manufacturers, and to 
their advantage, at least, if not to that of the 
public. The superintendent of the Rugby Gas- 
works is at present engaged in carrying out a 
series of experiments which seem to be of some 
importance in this respect. The object in view 
is the purification of the gas from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and this he appears to find may be 
effected without a continued waste or expen- 
diture of quick lime, or any other material, by 
merely substituting a mixture of lime and hot 
solution of green vitriol absorbed by sawdust, 
in the proportion of about 112 lbs. of the vitriol, 
or sulphate of iron, to 40 Ibs. of the lime, finely 
sifted. Now it has been found not only that 
this mixture does purify the gas, but that after 
ithas been used up in so doing, a little ex- 
posure to the air reconverts it, changing its 
colour from black to brown, into a state re- 
quiring only a little moisture to enable it 
to do the same duty over again, even more 
effectually than before, and we doubt not 
as often and as long as may be desired. The 
rationale of the process, in fact, seems just to be 
this: the sulphuretted hydrogen absorbed from 
the gas will convert the quick lime into hydro- 
sulphate of lime, which will interchange acids 
with the oxysulphate of iron, and thus form 
sulphuret of iron, water, and sulphate of lime. 
Exposure to air will, by the addition of 
oxygen, enable the sulphur to escape as 
sulphuretted hydrogen, while the iron becomes 
oxidized; but here comes the only doubtful 
part of the process:—oxide of iron might 
enable the mixture to do a second time, by 
itself absorbing more sulphuretted hydrogen, 
just as the oxide of lime did in the first in- 
stance, but the latter is no longer a service- 
able oxide of lime—it is a neutral and fixed 
sulphate. Of what further use is it then in 
the mixture at all? We will venture to sug- 
gest that it is of no further use, unless it be 
to separate the particles of iron oxide, as the 
mere sawdust does, and thus the more fully 
to expose it to the sulphuretfed hydrogen. In 
short, we would recommend the substitution 
of mere oxide of iron itself, prepared, it might 
be, by rotting a precipitated ‘siiphuret into 
sulphuretted hydrogen and iron oxide. Such 
an oxide, mixed with the moistened sawdust, 
would absorb the sulphuretted hydrogen ‘p 
the purifying sieves, and liberate it again by 
Totting on exposure to air as before, leaving 
the newly rotted base or oxide as ready to 
absorb another dose of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and form a nascent sulphuret ‘of iron” as 
before, to be as readily rotted again as ever. 
Thus the only use of the lime was at first to 
assist in preparing the sulphate of iron into 
oxide and sulphuret by the withdrawal of its 





mere clog to future purification, unless, as said, 

it aid the sawdust as a separator, which plaster 

of Paris is not very likely to do. At all events 

we would recommend gas engineers to test this 

view of the process. “ In an era when the cry for 

cheap gas resounds from one end of the 

kingdom to the other,” says the Coventry 

Herald, in allusion to Mr. Phillips’s process, 

*‘ and when gas companies are exerting them- 

selves to the utmost to meet the wishes of 
their customers, this discovery may become of 
great importance, and be received gladly by 

those interested in the manufacture of coal gas. 

It is well known at Northampton that in 

consequence of the last reduction in price ob- 

tained from the gas company there, the com- 

pany’s own rental has greatly increased, yet 

strange to say, the hint has not been taken, 

and the company have allowed “ the gas move- 
ment” to occupy a strong position in Nor- 
thampton, where a numerous meeting of con- 
sumers and others was held on Monday, in 
week before last, at and since which nearly 
300 consumers have pledged themselves to 
take gas, for seven years, from any new com- 
pany that will engage to supply it at 5s. a 
1,000 cubic feet, with a reduction within the 
term should circumstances prove such reduc- 
tion to be practicable.” The mayor is at the 
head of the movement, but at the meeting, he 
advocated “the adyantage to a town from a 
gas company being in the hands of the bo- 
rough authorities, and instanced Manchester, 
where gas was now supplied at 3s. 9d. per 1,000 
feet, and the profits, which were large, appro- 
priated in payment of the borough expenses.” 
A deputation had waited without success on 
the company, “to represent the bad quality of 
the gas, the deficient Supply, the oppressiveness 
of the monopol 4 the fittings, and the exor- 
bitant price chndge for gas.” Thelocal Herald, 
in supporting the movement, and disclaiming 
all ill feeling to the existing Company, expresses 
its firm belief that the latter would be as much 
benefited by the required reduction as their 
customers. Though’ resisting the movement 
till they have thus lent a hand in maturing it, 
the company have now thought proper to 
announce a tardyand partial reduction to6s.3d. 
and the adoption of the system of renting 
meters as a promotive to future consumption 
in private dwellings.——The Rotherham Gas- 
light and Coke Company appear to be awaken- 
ing to the advantage of ‘lowering prices (at 
least to some extent) without absolute com- 
pulsion. Since their last reduction ‘‘ the com- 
pany are extending their works, and appear to 
be in a very prosperous state.” They have 
just been striking a dividend of 10 per cent.— 
the maximum allowed by the Gas Act—besides 
red ig an odd trifle of 300/. to their reserve 
fund, and all out of a total receipt of about 
1,600/. only. They are consequently in good 
humour, and have yolintarily reduced the 
price of their article 5d. per 1,000 feet. 
The price of gas at Rochdale, where, as the local 
Gas Commissioners state, ‘* the profits from 
the gas pay all the town improvements, with 
2001, over,?? has been reduced from 6s. to 5s. 
a thousand feet for small consumers; large 
pay only 48. 6d.-—-The Carlisle Journal, in 
speaking of * the idvantages which the citi- 
zens are likely to de ive from the transfer of 
the gas worth ‘into the hands of the corpora- 
tion,” says, “ If'will be seen that, after paying 
a dividend of 9 per cent. on the original paid- 
up capital, a sim of upwards of 1,200/. has 











mains, lamps, apparatus, and buildings, from 


» 


which addition: Feturns will be obtained here- 


after. But little outlay will be required for 
extensions for Many years to come; so that a 
large surplus—from 600/. to 8001. at least— 
may be calculated upon to be carried to the 
borough fund” annually for the improvement 
and general benefit of he town. Chis is cer- 
tainly a very gratifying prospect. * * # 
Since ‘the "Tsteed took possession, althou 
they haye had to build and provide an entirel 
new ‘plant’ upon a very extensive scale, they 
have reduced the price of gas to private con- 
sumers to 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet; they have 
greatly increased the number of public lamps ; 
and they hav vastly extended fie ‘hours of 
lighting,—at the same time limiting the bight 
ing to sixpence in the pound.”—— 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Dublin, has de- 
clared a dividend equal to 74 per cent. on the 





acid, and thereafter it probably remains as a 


been Jaid out in extensions of the works, new 





PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD. 


Some time since you did me the favour to 
insert in your columns a recommendation that, 
prior to any interesting building being demo- 
lished, drawings of the same should be made 
by a qualified architect, and deposited in the 
public archives. I perceive, in your last 
number, that Mr. Griffith complains that re- 
mains of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield, 
are being swept away, and that no record of 
them will be left: this is barbarous. Had the 
plan been adopted of preserving drawings of 
all fine buildings necessarily doomed to de- 
struction, what a mine of art might we not 
possess, which is now totally lost tous! The 
magnificent portico which Inigo Jones attached 
to old St. Paul’s, the sight of which induced 
so many thousand persons to subscribe to- 
wards the full repair of that building, has 
disappeared, without the possibility of our 
retracing its features. We know that Sir 
Christopher Wren regretted the necessity of 
taking down that portico, and remarked upon 
the difficulty of the task, owing to the solid 
manner of its construction, it being built after 
the true Roman fashion. This only sharpens 
our regret at the loss we have sustained. 
Again, Sir William Chambers deplored the 
removal of the facade which Inigo Jones had 
built to old Somerset House, and with a view 
to recal to mind this fine structure, determined @ 
to make his Strand front to the new building 
as much like that of Inigo Jones as he possibly 
could do. We cannot but commend the en- 
thusiasm of Sir William Chambers, whilst we 
feel how little we are reminded, in his work, 
of the great disciple of Palladio; but with this 
little we must rest contented. 


I would most respectfully urge that the Royal 
Academy should take in hand the good work 
of preserving memorials of all really fine 
buildings which must in future be sacrificed 
either to the mania of change or tv the prin- 
ciple of improvement. The Royal Academicians 
are, owing to their position and qualifications, 
the legitimate guardians of the public taste; 
and to that body, I believe, the public would 
cheerfully intrust the important and patriotic 
duty of preserving and handing down to 
posterity those architectural embellishments 
which were once the pride of our land. 


A. W. HAKEWILL. 


Our readers will scarcely believe us when 
we say that, “the tomb and the remains of 
Alfred the Great” were to be offered for sale 
by auction, on Thursday last, by order of the 
Winchester county magistrates! The Hamp- 
shire Independent with just indignation says :— 
‘If future generations do not affix the burn- 
ing brand of shame on this our own genera- 
tion, which permitted such a disgraceful act to 
be perpetrated, retribution will be proved to be 
a fallacy, and indignation to have discharged 
its shafts wide of the mark which it ought to 
reach. This deliberate act of the county 
authorities — this act of men on whom 
education seems to have been lavished in vain 
—this insult to the feelings of every English- 
man who has ever cherished or nurtured as a 
household theme the name, the deeds, the 
thoughts, and the words of Alfred, as the per- 
sonification of all that is great and good in a 
mouarch, of all that can dignify, adorn, and 
elevate humanity—is to be consummated, and 
the mouldering dust of Britain’s greatest legist 
is to be disposed of on Thursday next.” 








Votre on tHE Winpow-Tax.—Lord Dun- 
can’s motion—that it is expedient to abolish 
the window-tax—came to the vote on Tuesday 
in the Commons, when we regret to say 
at it was lost by a majority of three—80 to 
—a result the more provoking, since there 
re éxactly the number of yeas shut out 

at would have turned the majority to the 
right side. As it was, however, the probably 
nexpected narrowness of the ma- 
eceived with loud cheers. And 
well it might be, considering that the Ministers, 
with all their influence, could only secure a 
majority of three against the immediate abo- 
lition of this abominable and now certainly 










past half-year alone. 


doomed tax. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON.* 
Mr. RAILTON, ARcHITECT. 








t * See page 169. 
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SUFFOLK FINF-ART ASSOCIATION. 
IpswicH seems to be indeed a spirited town. 
¢ first general meeting of a new association 
$ just been held there for the establishment 
of an annual exhibition of works in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving,—the 
ormation, by purchase or gift, of a permanent 


the subscribers and the public,—and the occa- 
sional delivery of lectures on subjects connected 
withart. Mr. J.C; Cobbold was in thechair; and 
a highly respectable meeting was addressed by 
various gentlemen, amongst whom were the 
v. C, H. Gaye, and Mr. T. S. Gowing, Mr. 
M. Phipson (who, acting as secretary, read 
a ormmoeal committee’s report), Mr. F. C. 
e&, wc. ‘ : . 
The Rev. Mr. Gaye, in his address, claimed 
credit for the church as a great patron of the 
None of. them could ‘forget’ how, in the 
Steat revival of art, it was the Church that de- 
“oped the talent exhibited in the persons of 
elangelo, Leonardo, and Raphael. He 
» that, as the Church was the patron of 





art in her infancy, and at her revival, so might 
she continue still to hold that character. It 
wanted but little intelligence, but little expe- 
rience, and but little acquaintance with human 
nature, to see how the fine arts may be made 
materially conducive to the great object which 
the Church and her ministers had in hand; 
part of that object being to humanize mankind. 
He recognized in the Christian artist a fellow- 
worker with himself. He believed not only that 
the artist might advance the cause of religion 
and good morals by working in what was called, 
and justly called, the highest line of art—he 
meant sacred historical painting—but also that 
by pursuing even the inferior lines of art, the 
painter might materially contribute to the same’ 
end. . He held (and he might say it, without, 
irreverence) that, in contemplating the works’ 
of external nature, in attempting to represent 
these, and in admiring the artistical represen-. 
tations of them by dthers, we were, in a manner,’ 
holding a certain communion with nature’s 
God. He believed this contemplation tended. 
in a degree to lift up our hearts to God 
himself, _— 








Mr. Gowing observed, that it was only by 
the co-operation of all classes, the highest and 
the lowest together, that we could hope, with 
any reasonable prospect of success, effectually 
to succeed in the promotion of this or any 
other good object. Besides the higher point 
of view so eloquently dwelt on, there were 
many: considerations of another kind -more 
especially important in a country like England, 
which depended for its prosperity almost on 
the superiority which it shall maintain amongst 
nations -by ‘its manufactures, and on the artis- 
tical skill by which these manufactures shall 
continue to be produced.* As a further proof 
how very important it wasthat the arts should be 
cultivated, what should we know‘of-the his- 
tory of many of the ancient people who inha- 
bited the earth with glory for a time,’ and who 
sunk down and disappeared—what should we 
know of them but for the monuments of art 
which they have left behind? -Who knew, for 
instance, until within ‘a few years ago, of the 
elements of Assyrian art? Up to a compara- 
tively recent period the Assyrians had almost 
passed away from recollection, But now, in 
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what once were considered to be merely heaps 
of rubbish, what do we find? The records of 
a nation—such records as teach us what that 
ation was in former times. It was great. And 
why? Because of the cultivation of the arts. 














NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


In the removal of some wainscoting at Els- 
worth church chancel, the rector has discovered 
three sedilia, a water drain, and an altar 
tomb. ‘The east window of this church 
requires restoration, with the removal also of 
the Grecian wainscoting from beneath it—— 
Mr. Butcher, edge tool grinder at Sheffield, 
who has had one of those unhappy disputes 
with his workmen for which Sheffield ‘has 
become so notorious, had a narrow égeape 
from assassination lately by an attempt made 
to throw a hand grenade into his bed-room 
window. Is if likely that the villains capable 
of dealing in such infernal machinery under 
any circumstances or pretences, have even a 
vestige of justice in their own cause of dispute, 
whatever th t may be? The same dastardly 
and diabolical spirit that would prompt a set of 
cowardly assassins even to meditate such a 
crime, must ever present the most insurmount- 
able of obstacles to their own welfare. What- 
ever be the prospect which Sheffield may have 
of the advent of a “ new trade,” it certainly 
seems to have but small prospect of the “ ne 
man” of whom, as we have’ said, it so muc 
more stands in need.——The foundation stone 
of a new Methodist chapel was laid at Cradley 
Forge, Stourbridge, on Easter Monday. 
At Devonport, in addition to two new churches 
in course of construction, two others are 
about to be built.——The old parish ‘church 
at Tor has been opened, after having under- 
gone repair and restoration, internally and 
externally. The seats are now open, with low 
backs.——The Liverpool Times states that on 
Thursday week an exceedingly numerous 
meeting of the operative house-joiners of that 
town and its vicinity was held for the purpose 
of establishing an institution which shall afford 
facilities to the members for the transaction of 
business, for the study of science, and for 
mutual improvement, apart from the perni- 
cious influence of the public house. Mr. 
William Thompson was called to the chair. 
On Friday week before last the new 
Independent Chapel at Hall Fold, Spotland 
(Rochdale), was opened. ‘The building is 60 
feet by 48 feet, is built of white stone, and has 
a gallery; it will seat 800 persons, and has 
cost 1,600/.——Plans hayé been procured 
from Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of 
Bradford, for interior restorations in Doncas- 
ter parish church.——A piece of land at Dar- 
lington, consisting of eighteen acres, belonging 
to the poor, is to be converted, by the parish 
vestry, into a park for the public. Although 
the poor may still greatly benefit by their pro- 
perty, it would be but fair perhaps that the 
vestry, in presenting “ the respectable inhabi- 
tants,” amongst whom the idea of such an 
appropriation originated, with a privilege so 
great, should give the poor some special com- 
pensation for their loss of exclusive possession 
and use. The Gateshead Observer, however, 
seems to have no doubt but that the liberal 
donors mean to pay the poor proprietors an 
annual rent for their property.——Contracts 
have been entered into for the erection, forth- 
with, of a Catholic school at South Shields, 
adjoining St. Bede’s Church. Edinburgh, 
as weare informed, hascontributed about 1,3007. 
to the monument to the great “ Edinburgh 
Reviewer,” the late Lord Jeffrey; London 
about 400/.; and Glasgow about 100/, 
There seems to be some likelihood of the chief 
stone of the Scottish National Gallery at 
Edinburgh being laid by Prince Albert in 
August or September next. The Bill sanc- 
tioning the erection is expected to pass through 
Parliament without delay; and, in the mean- 
time, the operations are going forward with 
great vigour. The retaining wall on the west 
side of the Mound, for the new road in course 
of formation, is already well advanced; and 
the occupiers of temporary buildings have been 
warned to quit. “The gradient of the present 
road on the Mound is one in eleven, but that 
of the new will only be one in fifteen. The 
plans and elevation, says the Edinburgh Regis- 
ter, are shortly, we believe, to be made public. 














——tThe Martello Tower at Leith has just been 
completed. It contains two barrack-rooms, 
store-room, powder-magazine, tanks, and other 
conveniences. The contractor for complet- 
ing the new Ashbourne road, Limerick, has 
sworn an information against labourers who 
threatened to take his life if he did not give 
them employment. The struggle of competi- 
tion for a livelihood is savage and deadly 
enough, even without ‘ physical force:’ God 
forbid that the ‘evil example’ of a Sheffield and 
a Limerick should elsewhere further corrupt 
the ‘good manners’ due between man and 
man. The adoption of such examples could only 
result in the total ruin of trade and industry— 
master and man—and in the return of one and 
all to a state of abject and literal barbarism. 
—Messrs. Lightfoot and Brothers, of St. 
Helens, have taken the contract for the earth- 
enware pipes needed for the improvement 
commissioners’ new waterworks at Burnley. 











IMPROVIDENCE OF OPERATIVES, 


Ree 


A LATE number of your journal contains an 


Much is now being said on the subject, and 
week by week written in various periodicals 
devoted to the advocacy of this and kindred 
questions. There is, nevertheless, an ample 
field, in which THe BUILDER may, as Oppor- 
tunity shall serve, scatter a little moreof thegood 
seed. A large class of building operatives are 
readers of Tue BuILDER, and have an interest 
in almost all its subjects; hence, its remarks 
on the improvidence of some of this class will 
be more likely to have weight and influence 
with them than if directed from any other 
quarter. 

It were to be hoped that improvidence 
amongst this class of artisans were as infre- 
quent and exceptional as THz BUILDER con- 
ceives it to be. Too many, it is to be feared, 
though they may not spend their days at the 
public-house and gin-shop, yet devote their 
evenings to these places, sacrificing, by this 
means, not only a large amount of their hard 
earnings, but their health, the comfort and hap- 
piness of their dependents in many instances, 
—throw away at the same time both the oppor- 
tunity and the means of self-culture,—erect a 
complete barrier to their own advancement,— 
and themselves and families have, as their only 
reward, the humiliating reflection that they are 
sinking into poverty, neglect, and disgrace, 
whilst those with whom they once had equal 
prospects, but who have devoted to self-im- 
provement what the former have sacrificed to 
Bacchus, are sustaining respectable positions— 
positions from which they themselves have been 
effectually excluded by having preferred sen- 
sual and temporary gratification to the more 
lasting blessings of industry, temperance, and 
frugality. 

Could our artisans be induced to cast off 
entirely the fetters which a love of drink 
binds about them, we should soon be sur- 
rounded by a class of men characterized by 
intelligence, industry, and skill, and that 
which is now a lamentable truth would no 
longer be so,—that “‘ Monday is a bad day for 
many, though a good one for the publicans.” 








SCENERY AND PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
Easter Monday having brought its usual 
amount of new extravaganzas, I looked into 
the last number of Tak Buiitper for your 
accustomed notice of what the scene-painters 
had been about, and was sorry not to find it. 
Pray do not abandon the course you have 
hitherto pursued in this respect. Much advan- 
tage has admittedly followed it, and you have 
brought into notice a class of artists up to that 
time too little regarded, while at the same time 
you haye led them to give some thought to 
style and to avoid vulgar incongruities. 
A DRaMaTIST ARCHITECT. 





We have no intention whatever of giving up 
our notices, being perfectly satisfied of their 
usefulness. 

The Lyceum Theatre, in an elegant version 
of Garrick’s “ Cymon and Iphigenia,” made 
into capital fun Ry. Mr. Planché, had a good 
opportunity to exhibit that high ideal of pas- 





toral dress and scene entertained there, and 


article on the best of all reforms, self-reform. ! 


I ST SE a 


have taken full advantage of it. The taste 
shown in the costumes would justify any com. 
mendation, and in the two principal scenes 
“ Urganda’s Palace in the Garden,” and the 
closing “Bower of Roses,” with a most 
etherial distance, Mr. Beverley well maintaing 
the reputation which Mr. Planché has enabled 
him to achieve, and we have spread. 

‘The Haymarket capital edition of “ Ivan. 
hoe,” by the Broughs, is made to depend more 
on the pen than the pencil, though some of the 
illustrations are far from indifferent. The early 
scenes are Norman, with evidence of attention 
to details. One of the persone, “ Robin 
Hood,” says he is no architect,—for “though 
a Robin Iam not a Wren:” yet all his men 
are said to have berths in “ the Woods and 
Forests.” But, says one, 


‘* Don’t call them bricks, they’ll think you mean to 
scoff ’em, ’ 
And give no duty, since the duty ’s off ’em.’’ 


In the new piece at the Adelphi, called 
** Playing First Fiddle,” an amusing vaudeville 
spectacle, is a cleyerly-arranged scene of the 
gardens of Choisy le Roi, with clipped hedges, 
beds with flowers, garden pavilion, statues, 
and gravelled paths. 

The Route of the Overland Mail to India, in 
Nash’s old Gallery, Regent-street, now that it 
is completed, would warrant even stronger 
commendation than we have already expressed, 
It is a most brilliant work; and the success, 
we are happy to find, is commensurate. The 
views of Malta, Cairo, women drawing water, 
Ceylon, and Calcutta, are singularly beautiful 
and effective,—the whole result a triumph. 

The Panorama of the Nile, at the Egyptian- 
hall, Piccadilly, has at last obtained that re- 
cognition of its merits on the part of the pub- 
lic which it deserves, and is daily and nightly 
crowded. The proprietors will not be able to 
say, De Nile (Oh!) nihil fit. The added 
view of the rock-cut temple of Abou Simbel is 
a fine picture. ~~ 
_ A panorama of the route from the United 
States to California, showing the diggings, 
buffalo snaring, &c., is said to be ready for 
exhibition. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR EXHIBI- 
TION OF MODERN ART. 


THE exhibition of this society, in their new 
galleries, Regent-street, will be opened on 
Monday. It is an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection, and so arranged that every picture has 
a good place. Amongst the most noticeable 
works will be found pictures by R.S. Lauder, E. 
Lauder, Desanges, Mclan, Mrs. MclIan, Macul- 
loch, Barraud, Percy, Niemann, Newenham, A. 
W. Williams, Rosetti, Deverill, Dukes, Harris, 
Rayner, Middleton, Hulme, Armitage, &«. 
Mr. Bell Smith is the secretary. The difficul- 
ties which have hampered the erection of these 
rooms, if duly set forth, would form an 
amusing and instructive tale. The lessee’s 
architect, by whom they were built, was Mr. 
Tyermap. ) 








LOCAL SCHOOLS OF DRAWING AND 
MODELLING FOR ARTISANS. 


ST. PANCRAS. 


On Tuesday evening,the 9th,ameeting washeld 
at the St. Pancras National School, to promote 
the formation of schools in this neighbourhoo 
for the instruction of workmen and others 10 
drawing and modelling. The chair was taken 
by Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A.; and on the plat- 
form were Lord Compton, Professor Donald- 
son, Mr. Latham, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Fairholt, 
Mr. Seddon, the Rev. D. Laing, Mr. Cave 
Thomas, Mr. C. Lucy, Mr. J. N. Warren, &¢. 

Before the commencement of the proceedings, 
upwards of 400 persons had assembled, the majo 
rity of whom appeared to be working men a0 
apprentices, and who manifested throughout the 
evening a warm interest in the object of the meeting- 
A prospectus of the intended ‘‘ North London 
School of Drawing and Modelling ’’ was cir 
in the room. This document set forth the acknow- 
ledged want of tasteful native workmen ™ 
country, and the consequent necessity of offering 
the English artisan opportunities. of acquiring * 
power of correct dnd artistic execution. It ” 
recognized the value of the Government School 0 
Design ; but stated that the great distance 
establishment from the: localities inhabited by a 
workmen employed in casting and chasing. nem 





in masonry, carying, plastering, cabinet-miah 
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painting and decorating, &c., virtually excluded 
that class from its advantages. On these grounds 
jt was proposed to establish, in various parts of the 
metropolis, local artisan schools, —'the neigh- 
pourhood of Camden-town being selected for the 
frst of such establishments. A school was pro- 
posed to be opened in that district for instruction 
in drawing and modelling, on payment, by adults, 
of ls. 6d. per month, and by lads under fifteen 
ears of age of 1s. per month. The school to be 
ppen three evenings in each week. rt 

The Chairman opened the proceedings in an 
eloquent and admirable address, in which he for- 
cibly urged the importance of art-education to the 
class of Operatives mentioned in the prospectus. 
The committee were not only about to set an ex- 
ample, but to follow one; as they had formed their 
Jan not only on the model of the Government 
§chool of Design, but more particularly on the 
schools of Paris, where there was one in every 
arrondissement. ‘They had no connection with the 
school at Somerset House, though they had any 
feeling in the world but that of hostility towards it. 
That establishment was, however, far removed from 
the homes of the workmen, and he could state that it 
was at present so full that a student could not be 
admitted without three or four months’ notice. The 
school now proposed was actually formed, a room 
capable of accommodating 200 students had been 
engaged, and half-a-year’s rent paid. Subscrip- 
tions had been raised amongst manufacturers, artists, 
and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and he 
hoped that subscription would be aided by the 
shillings of the workmen, so that the plan might be 
successfully carried out. Though chiefly intended 
for adults, the school would be open also to the 
young ; to the sons, and he hoped even the daugh- 
ters, of working men. The committee would give 
their best attention to its conduct and management, 
and he had much pleasure in stating that instruction 
would be given to the students by Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas, whose genius had been so justly rewarded 
in the Westminster Hall exhibition, and whose edu- 
cation in Germany and Italy, and more particularly 
his knowledge of the application of art to manu- 
factures, peculiarly qualified him for the task. 
Though at first drawing and modelling only 
would be taught, the establishment must, in 
fact, become a’school of design. He hoped none 
of his hearers would be deterred by the idea that it 
was too late to learn; and to refute that notion he 
teferred in animated terms to Compton, the im- 
prover of the weaver’s loom; to Lee, the inventor 
of the stocking-loom; to the late George Stephenson, 
the engineer; to Arkwright, Brindley, the poet 
Burns, Holcroft the dramatist, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and James Watt,—all of whom were thirty 
years of age, or upwards, before they adopted those 
pursuits, or made those great discoveries, which had 
tendered them so famous. English workmen had 
the strongest capacity for any spécies of instruction: 
it was well known (and it was no reproach to the 
manufacturers) that many masters had men in their 
employment of superior abilities to their own ; and 
the manufacturer could do absolutely nothing unless 
seconded by able workmen. In the approaching 
exhibition they would have to compete with those 
who were well trained to the wearing of armour and 
the use of weapons ; but if such schools as that now 
contemplated were extensively adopted, he was con- 


fident the exhibition of 1856 would place this 
‘country far above every competitor. 


A series of resolutions were unanimously carried, 
declaratory of the advantages to be derived from the 
proposed establishment, and pledging the meeting 
to support it by subscriptions and otherwise. 


Lord Compton, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Fairholt, Mr. 
Seddon, Mr. Godwin, and other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and much good feeling was displayed be- 
tween employers and workmen. Mr. Warren, the 
secretary, explained that the room which had been 
taken was in Mary’s-terrace, High-street, Camden- 
town; that it would be opened on the Ist of May ; 
and that the committee would attend at the school 
on the evening of the 24th, 29th, and 30th instant, 
to afford every information to those who might be 
disposed to join it. 








Books. 

Sections of ihe London Strata; to which is 
prefixed a Block Plan of the Metropolis and 
its Suburbs. By Ropert W. Myung, 
C.E., &c. London: James Wyld, Charing- 
cross. 1850. 


Tuts series of sections has been prepared and 
published, though imperfect in details, with 
the view of aiding the sanitary improvement 
of the metropolis, by a few contributions to 
our knowledge of the varying depths and un- 
dulations of the geological strata on which the 
Metropolis stands, and into which its wells 

ve been sunk. Of the five sections now 
published, the first, only, has the strata deli- 
Reated in detail with geological references : 








the remaining four sections are only in out- 
line, denoting e'depths of ‘the ‘several wells 
intersected, with the surface aid chalk undu- 
lations. It is proposed to complete these from 
materials already collected, with an additional 
map, and letter-press on wells and water 
levels, &. , 





Tron applied to Railway Structures. By G. 
DryspaLe Dempsey, ©.E. London: 
Atchley and Co., Great Russell-street. 1850. 


This is a very useful and concise essay on a 
subject which has acquired great interest since 
the fracture which took place lately of the iron 
girder of the bridge over the tiver Dee, on 
the Chester Railway. A condensed report of 
the go that were subsequently con- 
ducted by Governmental authority, and which 
proved so unexpected in the results, is clearly 
stated, and, with the sections and diagrams of 
many recently-erected iron girder’ bridges, 
renders the work of much utility to all per: 
sons likely to engage in similar undertakings, 
though the subject might well have been 
treated of at greater length. 





Outlines of Experimental Chemistry ; being a 
familiar Introduction to the Science of Agri- 
culture, designed for the use of Schools and 
Schoolmasters. By Tuomas Tarte, late 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the Battersea 
Training College, &c. London: Longman 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 1850. 

Students have here the substance of Mr. Tate’s 

own lectures, as a teacher of chemistry. The 

treatise, ‘however, is chiefly designed for the 
use of the teacher. It is mostly of a ve 
elementary nature—as, indeed, it ought to be, 

—but it seems to contain all that is really 

essential to those for whose behoof it has been 

prepared, simplicity being one of its chief re- 
commendations. 











Money v. Life; a Review of Colliery Casualties. 
By C. Cotwe t, Southwark. Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. ' 


This little volume is designed to give more 
publicity and exposure to the grievances of the 
poor labouring miners than they generally 
obtain, eyen with the best endeavours of the 
newspaper-press. Whatever be the result of 
the renewed inguiry by Government into the 
state of mines, directed in the present instance 
to an investigation of the condition of the 
northern coal districts, there is here enough, 
and more than enough, to show the necessity 
of immediate legislative interference, unless 
indeed the mine-owners against whom charges 
of so serious a nature are alleged can satis- 
factorily rebut these charges, which there is 
but too much reason to fear they cannot either 
truthfully or entirely do. Mr. Colwell spe- 
cially recommends a stringent system of mine 
inspection, for the enforcement of proper re- 
gulations, the prevention of improper practices, 


| the ventilation, and in general the proper con- 


duction of mining industry, with an adequate 
regard to the lives, the limbs, and the health 
of the miners. 


The General Malaria pk London and the Pecu- 
har Malaria of Pimlico Investigated. By 
A. Ure, M.D. Orr and Co.; Paternoster- 
row. 1850. : 


This is a pamphlet embodying Dr. Ure’s view 
of the cause of the accident at the Kenilworth- 
street sewer, already set forth by us. We 
regret that it is pervaded by those personal 
animadversions which gave so unpleasant an 
aspect to the controversy between him and 
other eminent chemists; the pamphlet, more- 
over contains an assertion which, if not con- 
troverted, must do injury to Mr. Cubitt’s and 
other important property throughout Pimlico. 











THE UPHOLSTERERS’ AND DECORATORS’ 
BENEVOLENT AssocraTION.—The first anni- 
versary in commemoration of the foundation 
of this society, and in aid of the funds by 
which its beneficent views are to be carried 
out, took place yesterday, in the great hall of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, 
where upwards of 200 gentlemen sat down to 
dinner. The chair was occupied by Mr. C. 
Lushington, M.P., supported by many in- 
fluential persons connected with the trade of 
upholstery, &¢., andthe result- was a liberal 
subscription to the funds. 





- f@liscellanca, 


CHALDEAN ANTIQuUITIES.—Letters from 
Bagdad state that Mr. Loftus, the geologist to 
the commission demarcating the Turco-Persiah 
frontier, had visited the most remarkable an- 
cient sites in Lower Chaldea. The ruins now 
called Werka, which represents the Ur ‘of the 
Chaldees, whence took place the éxodus 6f 
Abraham, were found'to be of great extent. 
A vast number of ancient coffins of baked clay, 
highly glazed, and covered with figures of men 
in relief, were discovered in one spot, the 
coffins being adapted to the shape of the body, 
with oval ornamented lids: a water jar was 
attached to each coffin. Numerous’ bricks 
covered with cuneiform characters were brought 
away, together with pieces of terra cotta inthe 
shape of bull’s horns, and fragments of a 
hexagonal clay cylinder, inscribed with a lo 
historical record, similar to that from Nineve! 
deposited in the British Museum’ by Mr. 
Layard. Mr. Loftus is the first European 
visiter to this primeval seat of the Jewish race. 
The commission will traverse a country studded 
with Chaldean ruins, and discoveries, therefore, 
may be made of the utmost importance ih 
aiding the effort, by help of inscriptions from 
Nimrood and Babylon, to unfold the early 
history of the east. May not such discoveries 
also unexpectedly shed some collateral light on 
the early history of the west ?—the extreme or 
transatlantic west, we mear. For instance, the 
singular practice in Ur of attaching a water jar to 
each coffin is adopted by American Indians to the. 
present day. They also appear to bury in coffins 
much like these ancient Chaldean ones inshape. 
Another circumstance we may here remark 
with reference to ancient Egypt, and the 
alleged similitude of its architectural remains 
to some of those that have so lately and so 
strangely turned up in California and in central 
America. Some preserved heads of American 
Indian chiefs, which we happened to seé manly 
years ago, were clearly mummified by means 
of tar. Now Col. Hold, ata meeting of the 
Asiatic Society a short time since, observed, 
that ‘during his residence at the Red Sea he 
ascertained that in all probability the ancient 
Egyptians prepared their mummies principally 
with the’ vegetable tar called by the Arabs 
Katren. The colonel; in fact, exhibited some 
specimens of tarred miummification of his own 
manufacture, in imitation of the ancient 
Egyptian process. The west and the east, 
—the ‘new’ world and the ‘old,’—may not have 
been so totally disconnected in their ancient 
course of events as may have heretofore ap- 
peared to be the case, We may add, that we are 
quite aware of the idea (which may, for all that 
we know, turn out to be quite correct) that the 
Indian race is not that whose forefathers are 
supposed to have built those cities the extra- 
ordinary ruins of which have been recently 
discovered in America. 

Tue Brick Trape.—The following in- 
structions have been received by the officers 
of inland revenue from the commissioners at 
Somerset House :—A drawback of 50 per cent. 
is to be allowed on all bricks remaining on 
the premises where manufactured, provided 
they‘be in fair cordition, and have not been 
used, excepting for the external covering for 
clamps. Clamps are not to be opened for the 

urpose of ascertaining that the whole of the 
bricks are sound and perfect; but no allow- 
ance is to be made on clinkers, or bricks so 
damaged as obviously not to be marketable, as 
the 10 per cent. allowed in charging was in- 
tended to cover such contingencies. The 
Board expect the utmost activity and exertion, 
and desire that a fair and liberal interpretation 
be given to this order in settling the amount 
of stock on hand. 

Finspury Parx.—The new park proposed 
for the borough of Finsbury, it is suggested, 
shall have its entrance at Highbury, passing 
along the right side of the Holloway and 
Hornsey road to the Seven Sisters’-house, 
from thence taking an easterly direction to the 
Green-lanes, and then proceeding south to the 
New River, completing the enclosure—a space 
of 300 acres. In addition, it is proposed to 
form an esplanade on the banks of the New 
River, which runs through the park, 15 feet in 
width, commencing at the New North-road, 
and extending to the reservoirs at Lordship- 
lane ; the total cost of the undertaking being 
estimated at 150,0007,  * . 
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Paosecren Worxs.—Advertisements have 


been issued: for tenders, by a date not speci- 


fied, for the erection of gas -works at Cre- 
mo s; by 30th inst., for the erection 
of a church at Radipole, Weymouth; by 24th, 
for. the erection of,a parsonage-house , and 
offices at, Sturry, Kent ;. by 23rd, ° for a mana- 
‘ger’s house and _ offices , at .the Consumers’ 
: ective Gas Company’s works, .Woolwich ; 
by 24th, for upwards of 300 squares of British 
plate glass 4-inch thick, and , for. fixing same 
(separate tenders), for the new Market-place, 
Great Grimsby ; by 1st May, for the erection 
of a building in the Walworth Villa Estate, 
Walworth-common, for the parish poor; . by 
18th inst., for the building and fitting of cells 
for reception of prisoners at the County-hall, 
Southampton, and for other works appurtenant 
thereto; by 16th, for putting down about 
3,900 feet of new pavement and 900 of kerb at 
Romsey ; by 27th, for the enlargement and in- 
ternal alteration of St. Nicholas Church, Wor- 
cester ; by 9th May, for the erection of a training 
and middle school at Saltley, near Birmingham ; 
by 14th May, for paving and repairing car- 
riage-ways and foot-ways in St. Clements 
Danes parish, and providing materials for 
same, for one year; by a date not specified, 
for making and com feting a road, about 266 
yards long, and 20 feet 6 inches wide, within 
three miles of the Post-office; by a date not 
specified, for laying down a tram-road at the 
City-road Basin; by 16th, for the supply, at 

r ton, of 600 14-inch main pipes, 9 feet 
ong,, for the London Gas-light Company’s 
works at Vauxhall; and by a date not speci- 
fied, for the construction of wharf walls in 
Wallasey Pool. 

THE NEW Printinc Press aT Paris, 
—Mr. Gray, of the North British Advertiser, 
has visited Paris expressly on purpose to see 
this machine, and the result appears to be 
not only an order to M. Worms, the inventor 
and ‘oye in England as well as elsewhere, 
for the first of its kind, to print the North 
British Advertiser, but a confident belief on 
the part of Mr. Gray, that a new era in 
printing is opening on us through its aid, the 
one great peculiarity in which, besides a con- 
catenation and simplification of various other 

rocesses, is “letterpress printing in the web.” 
rom Mr. Gray’s interesting detail of its con- 
struction, we gather a few more precise par- 
_ticulars than those already given. The machine 
does not separate the sheets when printed—as 
they are, on both sides, almost simultaneously 
—but only. partially divides them, so that the 
folder’s work is greatly facilitated, as it also is 
by a crease produced for the folding. The 
web is carried off as it went on, only in any 
required length or portion. The stereotype 
mould consists of several layers of paper 
and te, the latter thickened with a little 
Spanish whiting. The type form stands 
on .a'hot iron plate, and partially dries 
the mould, which is then laid within a hot 
semicylinder, where it is dried into a semi- 
cylindrical form in two or three minutes, and 
has another and concentric semicylinder fixed 
above it, so as to leave a uniform thickness of 
semicylindrical space, which is filled in with 
the fluid metal after the mould has been placed 
in the casting trough—another half cylinder. 
Two of the stereotypes are of course placed 
edge to edge on the printing cylinder, from 
which to print. To obtain an end view of this 
machine, says Mr. Gray, take a half-crown 
piece, and with the point of a lead pencil make 
eight circles on or round it, at a short distance 
from each other. On the first, to your left, 
write “ Roll of Paper,”—on the second “ First 
Form of ,Types,”—the third “ First Impression 
Cylinder,”—fourth “ Second Impression Cylin- 
der,” —fifth “‘ Second Form of Types,” sixth and 
seventh “Cutting and Creasing Cylinders,” —and 
eighth “‘ Receiver.” This rough idea, as Mr. 
Gray remarks, gives the whole of the end view, 
minus the inking apparatus, which is not new. 

Evectro-l'kLEGRAPHIC ProGress, —At 
the end of 1849, the telegraph was in complete 
operation on the road from Vienna by Almutz 
.to Prague, a distance of 2794 miles ; by Briinn 
to Prague, 249 miles,—to Presburg, 403,—to 
Oderburg, 1733,—to Trieste, 325 miles, Theline 
from the capital to Salzburg, by Luiz, will be 
shortly finished, and in a few months it is ex- 
ah that from Prague to the frontiers of 

ony will be in operation. -The line from. 


‘being six tons. . 


since 10th Jan. the Gazette d’ Augsburg has 
published the course of Exchange in Munich 
20 minutes after it has been declared in Vienna. 
——With us the progress is still in the wrong 
direction. . The London. and North-Western 
Railway Company, itis said, have lately 
received an official- order from the Electric 
Telegraph’=Company immediately to discon- 
tinue the use of Messrs.’Brett and Little’s 
telegraph, ‘erected on their. line of_ railway, 
otherwise . a - bill , will. be’ filed -in Chancery 
against them, and an action urged for recovery 
of damages for invasion of patent ; but hinting 
at, an amicable arrangement. The North- 
Western, however, in place of desisting from 
their purpose, are said to have given 
orders to Messrs. Brett and - Little. to 
lay down their telegraph forthwith on a 
new portion of their line between | Clap- 
ham and_ Boulton-le-Sands, - a _ length . of 
14 miles. Moreover, in place of the Telegraph 
Company : being entitled, as they virtually 
claim, to the exclusive use of electric currents 
in telegraphic communication, a question in 
law has set started, namely, whether the 
power of.their patent extends over any other 
sort of telegraph than one transmitting intelli- 
gence “ through. metallic circuits,” as their 
own, it is alleged, is expressly described in 
their patent. It is feasibly urged that a 
metallic semi-circuit is not a metallic circuit, 
and that the earth, which constitutes one-half 
of the usual circuit now at least in telegraphs, 
cannot be said to be the half of a metallic cir- 
cuit, or to constitute, together with the trans- 
mitting wire, a metallic circuit at all. _ It re- 
mains to be seen what the lawyers and the 
judges will make of such a ‘ flaw’ in the 
monopolite patent, if such there be. The 
Telegraph Company, we are sorry to repeat, 
appear, at all events, to have committed them- 
selves to a wrong course altogether, in place of 
at once giving heed to the public discontent 
with their mode of management.  —=s_--—s 
Fai or A WALL: CoMPENSATION.—Our 
readers may recollect the fall of a wall at 
the Hadleigh station of the Eastern Union and 
Hadleigh Junction Railway in September, 
1847, on the eve of a regatta, and when much 
injury was done to a number of persons. One 
of the sufferers, a married woman, has just 
been awarded 1007. damages by a jury at nisi 
prius, although it was proved in evidence that 
the wall was strong enough for all ordinai 
circumstances, and that the cause of the acci- 
dent was an extraordinary wind which occurred 
just as the wall was about finished, and which 
had rooted up trees and done other damage. 
The height of the wall from the ground, as 
given in evidence, was about 16 feet: 5 feet 
from the foundations was 14 inch work, and 
above that it was contracted to 9 inches, with 
a pier at the end, and piers intervening, 15 feet 
apart from centre to centre, making interspaces 
of 9 inch work. The piers were of 14 inch 
work, and went to the top of the wall,—the 
whole mass being thus bound together in 
panels from top to bottom. The brick and 
mortar were admitted to have been good. 
Walls of this description have been built on 
all the works, and have generally stood well. 
THE Premier’s VisiT TO MANCHESTER. 
—During Lord John Russell’s recent visit to 
the great, cottonopolis—for the first time in his 
life, strange to say,—his lordship went, ac- 
companied by Sir 


Nasmyth and Gaskell, at Patricroft,:the works 
of Mr. Fairbairn, at Ancoats, and of course to 
some of the chief cotton-spinning and weaving- 
mills. At Nasmyth’s the party were shown an 
immense steam-hammer (Nasmyth’s_ patent) 
constructed for a house in New York, and the 
largest ever made: it falls with a weight of 
five tons, the entire weight of the machine 
The action was shown upon 
another machine. Into a block of wood-a 
nail was driven with blows not exceeding the 
weight of an implement wielded by the human 
hand ; and then, with a single crushing stroke, 


was scarcely a fibre in it that clung together, 
and the sap flew out in all directions. . They 


were next taken to a large machine used for |. 


cutting scrap-iron into shreds with as much 
ease as a lady severs her sewing thread with 
the scissors. His lordship a much 





- Vienna to Munich is likewise in activity, and 


interested in a machine used in boiler-making 
for bending plates of iron, and the method by 


enjamin Heywood, whom | Esto 
he had visited, to the iron works of Messrs. | g 


the block of wood was shattered so that there | 4 


which the radius to which the metal could be 
bent was changed at pleasure. Another Pro« 
cess,” which ~i him greatly, was’ thy 
grinding of the speculum of a telescope, and 
the insertion of a glass into a cast-iron frame, 
where the mere sucking of the air from the 
tube beneath it is sufficient to draw it into the 
necessary concave shape. The iron plani 
machine was also examined, and its princi 
explained.-- At Mr. Fairbairn’s, no portion 
the fittings of the tubular bridge remained, 
but his lordship took much interest in examin. 
ing the drawings. The model of a girder. 
bridge, on’ the same principle, was shown; 
According to the Manchester Spectator a tubu- 
lar bridge is now constructing on the Norfolk 
Railway. 

- Fire-Bricks ror Furnaces. — The 
Morning Chronicle Commissioner, in his letter 
from Merthyr Tydvil, gives an account of a 
branch of industry carried on there, viz., the 
making of fire-bricks for lining the furnaces, 
and, indeed, for all other purposes where a 
material is required capable of withstanding 
intense and long continued heat. : There are 
two substances, found in abundance in the 
coal and iron districts, which have’ the pro. 
perty of resisting, in a high degree, the action 
of, fire: the one is termed “ fire-clay ”—a 
stratum of which is often overlaid by coal; 
the other is the “farewell rock ”—a species of 
stone composed of quartz, blended together by 
a siliceous cement. : Upon this .rock -repose 
the whole of the coal and iron-stone “‘ mea- 
sures.” . The bricks are used for lining the 
interior of the blast furnaces down to “the 
hearth,” or receptacle of the fluid iron, which 
is always constructed of the stone. Experi- 
ments on bricks made of this fire-clay have 
satisfactorily shown that its capacity of resist- 
ing heat is fully equal to that of the better 
known and more generally used fire-bricks of 
Stourbridge. The manufacture of fire-bricks 
at these works is exclusively carried on by 
women, and a more humiliating and. ungenial 
occupation for the sex is hardly to be found 
through the entire range of our industrial 
economy. 

‘ METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS, 
—At a general court on Friday in last week, 
the chairman, Lord Ebrington, expressed his 
regret, and that of the commission, that they 
should be obliged to get rid of some of their 
surveyors, but they felt it a duty to the rate- 
payers to reduce their establishment. . The 
commissioners particularly regretted the neces- 
sity of parting with Messrs. Donaldson and 
Cresy. The names of the surveyors who have 
been retained are Mr. Phillips, Mr. Lovick, 
Mr. Gotto, Mr. J. Grant, Mr. Bazalgitte, and 
Mr. G. Roe.—Sir B. Hall, in Parliament, is to 
ask the chairman of the commission certain 
questions on this (Friday) evening. 

PLANS FOR THE BUILDING FOR THE ’51 
EXHIBITION.—Between 220 and 230 plans 
have been received by the Commissioners. The 
committee met on Tuesday to begin the 
examination of them. 


—— 








TENDERS 


For the alterations of the Parish Church, Little Harrow- 
den, and the New School, in the same parish; Mr. E, F. 
Law, architect. 


Church, School. 
Watkins .....ccccccccecees £756 10 0 ....€468 15 0 
Bayes, Wilson, and Watts .. 74515 0 .... 42515 0 
ee Be a eer eee 695 0 0 .... 420 0 0 
Berwick and Allen.......... 680 0 0 .... 418 0 0 
DAO ks sides dh skins geisvice os 669 9 0 .... 399 9 0 
Lewis and Thompson........ 667 0 0 .... 401 810 — 
Broadbent and Hawley...... 610 0 0 .... 434 0 0 
Bennett and Son.........0.+ 590 0 0 .... 376 0 0 
Cosford and Fisher.......... 546 0 0 .... 393 0 0 
Boddington and Wooner (ac- 
Cepted) ...c.cecccscccsoee 548.10 0 .... 384 & 5- 
Abbott and Hodson ........  seceee wee 453 3 6 
Wallis and Wittering........ se... eee 398 0 0 





: 


For Gothic piers, curb, and railing, exclusive of f 








dations, to enclose dress grounds at West Brompton for R. 
Gunter, Esq.; Messrs. Godwin, architects. 
Perry and Son’ ...esccccssccccccccccerccece £1,340 0 0 
SiWly Deeg 35 EN ici. 03 cesinsinds coed 1,218 0 0 
Pe iid sics n6xube do nsdandivans beakmnten 1,160 0 
J. Wilbraham... cvcececccscecccctceeeses 950 0 0 
Cottam and Hallen .........csseceeeeccsees 902; 0 0 
Grissell and Co.......-.seeecececseeccegenes 896 0 0 
PIER cn.cSeccccjceccdestecvebeshnes 865 0 0 
Knight and Son.......5.....0ss0seeese docs 900" O2M2 
Se 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
> <+ *” To be held during the ensuing week. 


* Torspay, April 16.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p-™ 
Wepnespay, April 17.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. © 





_ Tauaspar, agen 18.—Royal Society, “4 pm. Society 


Fripay, April 19.—Architectural Association, 8 Pe. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A correspondent asks “‘if the insertion of an Arnott’s 
Patent Ventilator in the breast of the chimney, accordin ~ 

the directions iven for use, has been found benefici 
g the and in curing the smoking of a p< ee 

it ie that tendency ?” 
Oak Fencing.’’—A carpenter wishes to know ‘‘ the best 
of treating oak fencing to enable it to resist the 
her 7” 

“ Trish Ecclesiastical Commissioners.”’—In reply to the 
to the commissioners,—we should much regret 
currency to an unfounded ae. but have at present 
no reason to doubt the good faith of the correspondent in 


— Bricklayer,” *¢ An Old Bricklayer,’’ ‘‘ One thankful 
for your efforts,” ‘J.B. K.,” ‘ W. G. H.” (declined with 
thanks), «{ Quondam, ” “ Lady B.,” io. L.,’? Euston- 
.P.H.," “£38.” “Br Wi? “J. M.,” 
. i. ae F  radentia, ehiteet FS Fe Dag (late), Mr. F..” 
we Ww. » (thanks), ‘“*G.F.” (shall appear), ‘‘ H. R.,” 
“7.W.D.,” “J. fs *? “G, P.”’ (there is no such general 
law), “Jed w.c., ” Regent’s-terrace (the hosses 
were being converted when our correspondent was there :— 
we will find room for part of the letter). ‘‘ Dont Tax, but 
agg the Dwellings of the Poor,’ hy G. Poulett:Scrope, 
, M.P.” (London: Ridgway. 1850); ‘* Westminster 
Abbey. The Royal and Collegiate Church of St. Peter’s ; 
its History and Memories; the Lives of its eminent Eccle- 
siasties, and the Monuments of its Illustrious Dead,’’ by 
the Rev. M. E. C. Walcott, M.A. (Blanchard and. Sons, 
Millbank-street) ; ‘* Art and Poetry, being Thoughts to- 
wards Nature’? (London: Dickinson and.Co., New Bond- 
street); ‘‘ The History of Ancient Art,’ translated from the 
German of, John Wincklemann by Henry Lodge (Boston : 
James Munroe and Co.); ‘‘An Inquiry into the Chrono- 
logical Succession of the Styles of Romanesque and Pointed 
Architecture in France, with Notices of some of the Prin- 
cipal Buildings on which it is Founded,” by Thomas 
Inkersley (London : John Murray. . 1850), 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ARCHITECTS’, _ BUILDERS’, and 


GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 7"; 
69, Lombard-street, London 
CHAIRMAN, SYDN EY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 
TRUSTEES. 
T, L. Donaldson, Esq, A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq G. Smith, Esq., F.8.A. 

The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with oily be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly. f-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 

left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end 0 of life. 

Thuslarge sums eer be ay OS Dement of es ot — 5 

— may be e Office 
69, Lombard- sisat ae ; ; 
oS OHN REDDISH, Manager. 


NITED TRADES and GENERAL LIFE 


and FIRE ASSURE ARON ASSOCIATION (provisional 
registered).—CAPITAL, 100,0001., in 10,000 Shares of 101. each. wit 
power to increase the same to ”500,0001. Deposit, 1s. per share ; 
10s. to be paid on complete registration. No call to exceed 10s, 
Three months’ notice to be given of each callL—Temporary Offices, 
67, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, London, 
we spore ofthis Association are to adapt to the wants, and 
in the means, of the trading and industrious classes, 
ire a yrovstons made for their convenience, the advai 
i Fire Assurance, and to iw its funds in a benche al 
manner, “a4 loans advanced re and policy holders 
ies desirous = ——s the Sutereste and welfare of the 
raara classes, and, at the same time, of realizing a profitable 
for their R. Siy are pone to we bad oy rt the Association. 
eeiations for shares, p: may be addressed 
wet flices, or to H. EM PSON, "fig. 8 Solicitor, 27. papieniany, 
—By order, SEPH REEVE, Secretary. 














PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
LDERS’ FOREMEN.— NOTICE IS HEREBY 
SyER, that a GENERAL QUARTERLY MEETING of the 
embers of this Institution will take place on WEDNESDAY 
EVENTS G NEXT, sere a, 17, at the Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s- 
me, for the purpose of elec:ing officers for the ensuing six months, 
and other general business, W. ALLARD, Secretary. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the 

London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on TUESDAY, the 4th June, 


WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The Sllwing entlemen have kindly consented to officiate as 
Honorary aris upon the occasion, viz. :— 











Mr. 7, At, sen. | J. P. Harrison, Esq. | Mr. W. Norris 
rr. T. Adam Mr. George Head Mr. J. Outhwaite 
Samuel Angel, Esq., Me. 7. Bettas Br. ewac'f ane 
eyor r. Joshua Hi oe ete! 
John Barnett, ad. W. 8. Horner, fq. < Potter, Esa. 
He te Bennett, Esq.| Mr. Thos. How: % chardson, Est. 
Stephen Bird, Esq. Henry Johnson, Esq 
i, George Bird B Jo ally, Esq G Spence Srnith eq, 
ue reasurer) H. E. Kendall, Ezq.,| Mr. Thomas Smith 
Tes oaegh Bird District Surveyor Mr. J. Soward, jun. 
he mus Burton, Es4 Kendall, jun..| Mr. 8. J. Stephens 
ta mi wee _. ad District Sur- Rr. oe 
r. irlin; 
Richard Cove Esq, J. v4 Knight, Esq. Mr. J. Pherae 
ae Cozens James Knight, Esq. A Tillott, Esq. 
M a. Day Geo. Lever, Esq. Mr. M. Timpson 
4 W. Dobson! Mr."T, Longman * | W. Todd ,jun., Esa. 
u bien Mr. H. E. Marsh Mr. T. Tarnbuil 
r. George Ewart E. Martin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
*. D. Ferguson Nat Matthew, Esq. Wm. Webb, Esa 
oo ooch B. Moss, E: 7% Wilkinson” Esq. 
j. Gough, Esq. Thomas Nesh m.Esq.| J. Williams, Esq. 
4 Grissell,Esq..] W. P. W. Nosworthy,| J. Wvatt, Esq, 
Ino. Gri fith, Esq, Esq. Mr, J ~e4 Young 


Gentlemen gestrous of noting the batenasts of the Institution 
ty becom mie f Stewards, ds, wlll be pleased to their names to 
sitet, Bloom ~ he S, at the Office, 476, New Oxford- 


QOHO. CROWN, SHEET, PATENT. 
PLATE, OBNAMENTAL, and 1 PLATE GLA88 W WABE.-. 
ay Se 6, Soho-square, trade soa hide tne atid valuable STOC 
0} 
of the the above a . GLASS, wie be he can offer at the very, 
evale vered crates, as manufac | 
tured, or cut to saeand glaned. _—, 


(HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


friends and the public, that I have now com 

eee anew ew ENGINE,and, oving to the —_ ity ~—_ which [ cap 

te orders, I am enabled to reduce a» > ces consider- 

ably “The prices are now from ONE SHEL ING a PER FO FOOT SUP.,- 

borders from SIXPENCE ane roe RUN. A large quan 

ot of the cheapest patterns L$ nh stock. Em and 

“we a york, on ae most mode: terms.—_CH ARLES LON a, 
ing-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 


PoE CITY GLASS WAREHOUSE. os 
ape Glaziers, and the Trade, recommended to 
CRN, ae ve warehouse for CROWN, "SHEET, PLATE, an 
Vv Fay li woes they can be supplied with an 
pe a at a ices, P nage given for shop fronts 
Glazing done. Country orders promptly 
and SILVER. OCK, 30, Great 











COOK. 
St “Helen's, Proprietors, 
and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
4¢ attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced 
Aer pote ge TE ge 


gene yy SCATE si rowed 
and fo aasing, ot unrivalled y and finish. kouUGH 

PLATE, ‘RO N, SHEBT, COLDURED. and ORNAMENTAL 

GLASS, in onary ve variety, = the best manufacture, aud at the 

lowest terms. estimates, and every information 

sent on coolenian co = ARMS, richly painted on 

en oe 86 inches b ll adapted for a public Company's 

to be seen at their Soltenen 315, Oxford-street. 





ARYLEBONE LEAD, GLASS, and 
COLOUR. WAREHOUSE, and ORNAMEN TAL GLASS 
WORKS, 15, epissnarove North.—I to draw the attention of 
the trade to the above very old establishment, at —— rane 
plumbers, &c., will find the system of business unifo: 
m ventageom s to their interests. A large Stock of the ‘BEST 
MATERIAL ONLY are kept, and supplied at th 
current prices for CASH. The manufacture of every description 
of DEC gon pt. beer nse wl GLASS is now conducted upon the 





premises, and from ttention, with aos employment of 
rst-rate workmen, tom enabled to supply the same unsurpassed 
alike in d , execution, and economy. Gas and Lamp Shades 
and Glas very variety. French Shades and Stands for Or- 


nam 
.* re" Complete Price Lists and Estimates forwarded on applica 


SAMUEL K. BLAND. 
C HAS. WM. 





WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury -square. — Well-seasone 

materials, co gy | bees maar 
lowest prices. — U: of 400 
DOORS, and a argo va variety of 
Sashes and Fram rove on sale, 
Glazed goods securely paeken for 
§he country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any ogee .—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth me notice 
of all engaged in building 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 


and Pase,, Sash, Shop Front. and Door Makers to the 


rade, beg to inform their Cus- 

Farina ot =? the Public gene- 

; rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


BAKER-STREET 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 


where they have convenience 


for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness, 

















N.B. By igetecing 0. pastage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 


UTTA PERCHA PAPER.—The known 


quality of Gutta Percha for resisting bing by it pre- 
— -y to every other vegetable substance as a lining for damp 
The superior manner in which the two sheets o' paper are 
woneed with the Gutta Percha, renders this article Nom of applica- 
> to the wall, my co apie in its effects when th 
had only at J EY and ALLENS Papechanging 
Pastory. Whitechapel High-street. 
JEFFREY and ALLEN continue to supply the Trade with 
block and machine-made paperhangings, combining elegance of 
design with good workmanship and low prices. 


APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 
BLOCKS.—The = curplio’ in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate rench and English des’ at 
lowest possible prices. Also block goods, unsurpassable for beauty 
of design, quay of Workeenenry. and mene of price. Allthe 
atterns are original, and only be procured of 
ENNELL and CROSBY, Queen.street, Southwark-bridge-road, 
London. Cheapest house for floral and oak decorations, marble 
and granite papers, &c. &c. Small set of patterns, 5s. ; returnable 
off an order of 51. —Terms, cash. 


APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
Manufactary for » lish, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangin all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled Decorat Ae ame fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
pres of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 
LIST OF PRESENT 5 cpg 
Painted marble, granite. ¢ and oak papers . 1d. per yard. 
Superior bed-room pa d, e 
a ground papers fu: 
Giming TOOMS........0s.ceeseceseescees 
Flock eee on ane and crimson flock om 
OR OB .cccccccccccccccccccvcccoccccccccce P ” 
Bronze drawing-room pers tadecde epecdeie ‘ 9d, 
Rich gold o aed pebaets Bie k uae 6 S 
Ditto and Plock ......ccsecscecececeseesseve od. pe 
10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 
E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
January, 1, 1850. 
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L®40, &c.—Builders and Plumbers sup- 
ae se rnotals pe with CAST and MILLED SHEET LEAD and PIPE, 
we cae, at ee, engine (late gens fe and |, Dent. me 
TURING PABEN to be had only at 3, Ne abe, 
rec pirand. Sheet-lead cut to yp Rnd fh Old lead exchanged: ane 








— 
P[vRwoops 1 PATENT APPARATUS 
Gureeet MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, &c. 
april owt ESCRIPTION.—This invention recommends itself in all 
be pre ons by its simplicity, efficiency, and certainty of ai, 
dispenses wit pulleys, weights, cords, springs. 
fasten ° ag A principal feature: n . e invention i is the 
#° pene Mover. The apparatus Bn 3 ety Gariend sosteiae prone 


durable, not likely to be out of order ; a perfect! 
Pade ae is applicable to conser: cree ay (fe rm 
and stern lights,"and {0° all’ deseintinne oan ee tles 
di 
wapted to public fe Butdings where : security is'an im- im- 
nee ee ncn stn te Pt 


“aatees trea osing twelve stamps, Sine tom the 














ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 
for DAMP WALLS is the cheapest ‘and best hitherto 
offered to the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve 3 yares, 
= being coitey, pee from 4 surlderebl ig aoe 
era’ owe: 
eo tepontens t ¢ Mesideral 94 wits a ROBERT woke 
PAPE TEANGIN G WANUFACTORER, 41, Gracechurch-sti 


, at th time invites builders le to i 
City, at the same time By beg bullet “4 Se ae ei HAN Raita 
o 





which by the aid of = Be gon hinery, he is enabled 
which, e of powe! mac 
pds it owing unprecedented prices, in stock quantities, for cash 











lini veasateea 43d 
Rupe ss ig oa end od 
room rs, in eee 
Aree atte oe blended sould vate. 9h E 
Handmade mar aha an 8 A ai Sete . 18. 0d. to 1s, 6d. 
Satin PAPeTS ......cecerseceoese : Is. 9d. to 28. Od. | 3 
Rich flock papers ey anew process) +» 28. 0d. to 2s, 6d. 


E wre i seman h and E elled decoration always 
on hand It also ex reellent yan English, pan woods, superior to any 
erto tnanufactured on 
N.B. sent inte the. country, showing the $e and 
oul of the oe os ‘receipt of two pone: ee 
with promptitude on 


goods om seoeiyt of 

amount of the ine 8 en.—Foldir 

wholesale obtained at a: HORNS. 
iment, 41, Gracechurch-street, Lond 





Beep CED. PRI CES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave), of W: 
Deus to acquain t Builders and the Trade that he has now on 

his Manu ufuctory (the tr of its kind : avery 
large Amsortment 9 ry and Well-seasoned OA OAK and DEAL 
a tik te ne Inne to BOARDING of 
and thickness, and at M , Reduced Prices . Timcen 


Xin, Tim 
Rethcos ante Semuy Grk SIARE #aed 


dg ADAMS, - Mahogany and ‘Timber 
Meenas | Berson gD FLOOWING af ri 


w-road, 
Seuitxe SRASONED F 
TISED also mato 


LESS ‘PR RICKS ne “hia ADVE 

Se mag RE metal and 
nm & superior manner. and scan a 0 
mahosany. cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 3 pantile, 
laths; vwheolwrighte goods. *All sawn and prepared 
elivered free of expense. Bawing charged at 
ni rices, Very extensive drying-sheds, 

English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


OR TIMBER and DEALS 9 Rply to 

SIMMS and Co., 75, Old Broad-street, ipowners 

and Importers —N.B, Contractors, auido” Tanter Rane, 

and Manufacturers promptly supplied By J coast- 

wise, in every part of the kingdom.—Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale on = 


RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 

















1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 20s. 0d. |1 in. spruce, persq. .... 198. 0d. 
” ” ” eoce AG ” ” to * eee dh Gee 
3 we? wet eens MOM | 0: ae aque Oe 


Widths measured after being ht. Quantities not less th 
ba uares delivered within 5 5 miles wd 


EL ARCHBUTT and G0. Timber Merchants, Sawing 





ant Planing Mills, King’s-road, C 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLIOO. 
Dit oat of, any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


waa in phy Bet i on the’ most a) proved od principe 
Prepared, rooved, — 
ne a The Mills have all the ad vantages 0: navigation an 
} hae ay how my being connected with th bin the Grosvenor 
fetched from the docks and home 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Ww 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


H ILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO,’S 
MPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 





Canal. 
chargé. 
Pimlico. 





orry.ROAD to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
the trade, their well selected sek, co! of a 
Ine assortment of TIMBER, DEA PLANKS, BAT. 
8, of every description, and thoroughly 
have co tly on hand, and for im’ use, white 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thick and 
mate! ining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thi 





1 
And And they are enabled to offer all thefraseds at very moderate prices 


LADDERS, BARROWS, &c., for SALE 
a A, hand a LARGE 
Barrows, =] restles, Steps, &c., at 
exceedingly LOW W PRICES. ' sane poe Le ar which can be had 
on application.—Manufactories, Nos. 3 = 6, Tottenham-court 
New-road, opposite Ham: -road, G. E. has also for immediate 
disposal a quaattiy of rough excavators’ ws, ash frames and 
elm tops, complete, at 9s. per barrow. 


OHN STALON, Carver in Wood, 42, 
e -street, Soho.—DESIGNS for ECCLESIASTICAL 
FITTINGS {citowed with strict attention to character and =. 
Pulpits, desks, lecterns, sediliw, altar-railings, poppy - 
sqnens, s08 rgans-cases, &c., carved or manufactured seams ete. Wy 
sses, friezes, and enrichments for every style of domestic deco- 
en Cabinet carving in every bee ee eccentric and fanc 
turning. Trade orders promptly executed.— References to some 0: 
os most elaborate works in t' ingdom. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 

CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for Woop and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, 4.—TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS, and a JORDAN t beg to call the at 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at 
same time, to thank their [eoaag patrons and friends for the 
very Lym 8 nd the the: e lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the zpab Cy ut will be Y noir constant endeavour to 
——, by r customers an in share of the ad- 
which they have just mths eee aeirane to the preaastion ot 
which they have just succee nm applying to the production 
the most Intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 











mar 
, and J. pertionlanty solicit the attention of agg 7 
and “builders to the fact that, by the use of this —— a ve 
large saving, both of time and money, is eff ind 
that in many cases they can deliver a ‘well-finishea “article in Caen 
— for less we ment, than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
-Ca: n some one. be ioe to come into close com- 
petition with the 2 best kinds of 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand, — 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES PASS, EsQ. 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1848. 
, Gentiouape—In ly to your letter requ: uesting my —- of 
our pen Carvi ng 3 achinery, I have much pleasure in statiag, 
fom am ence of more than two the’ i in ite application ts to 
the soaben ion of Pe wood carvings of the House o aan, a 
other apartments of the New ba + gM Westminster, that 
enabled to make the most fav rt concerning it, and to 
add that +7 has more than justified the 4 vourable terms in which 
T recommenced Ai in 1845 J her ber ty:  Gomnsalanionees ofS nee 
‘orks f-r adoption.—I remain, G entlemen, yours % 
CHARLES BAREY.” 


Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and J ordan.” 


D. H HUGHES, Architectural Modeller, 


ental Plasterer, to inform his friends, 
Archit &e.. he has RaMOVED to to No. 54, St. John- 
re! oe Ballers, A e ton 


t.—For prices 








street-r. er. 
street, mere every e = gM in a cemen and Boma ts) Pos = mag = 
— and plleaters. Gothia ditmney <n &e., i ald on continue to 


lied at th vey now pe the address, No. 54, 
Beet ee eat iene Wels 


LGaTeRce = Saw Ml Proprietors, 
nye d Stone Merchants, or ers, requiring 

ui berg the ve TOHT ERAGE at Hoes that defy com. 
peition~ Adare, CHARLES 8 stun Tagen men . 
pa NERAL FEATHERS— 
UNDERFAR EES, , UrHOLeTea CABINET. 

MAKERS, <— eae vay oe hae ty have REMOV 








Feathermen, 
Walbrook. Clty cm nbUsIN p3s trom, Chueh Oeereell ontece wits 
faa ~ and pu: iy attended to in town or country, 





STERERS’ HAIR and HAIR FELT 


MANUFACTORY Rocking er-road, 
ont WILL bezs. to uilders, 





mers of hair e has ye a large 
pele ime WINTE HAI * suitable for plastering or foundry pur- 
poses, which will be fy v n q re epoeating +e - 
of ex n '. 
VED PATENT HAIR FELT, to go 
Go Oe ers, steam-pipes, &c., to prevent the 
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TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-POTS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY DOULTON & Co., LAMBETH. 


A cheap, ornespental, ond IMEERISHABLE Chimney-pot has 
ia been a de-ideratum. H. H. D. and Co. now offer a great variety 
eir Terra-Cotta Chi: ts, at little more than the price of 
comenons cement. ed, Shey, are absolui min im; h- 
able, and will retain their sharpness and naan by 
the lapse of time. The colour is that of sto: 








DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The price hitherto charged for peed Teste Os ete Orhamanes BS 


almost precluded i H. D. an Tepaned to 
weannieoane ARC TBCTURAL "ORNAMENTS sof Inds, 
prices, and they now 


from the d of architects, at 
expect this faable material will come into general’ 


” 
ett 
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vee 
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ELEGANCE OF D 
WAR 





SHOW-ROOMS 





IGN, which, with the ECONOM 
M1'H and the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRE are Gesitable. 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Y IN USE, renders 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, RAILWAY STATIONS AND OFFICES, PUBLIC. 
BUILDINGS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


Is SEI F-ACTING, and combines SUMMER WARMTH lik VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF PRINCIPLE and 
E this GRATE suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL DEGREE of 





AND MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE 


And at the 
AND MANUFACTORY, No. 5, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, POLYTECHNIC IN STITUTION, UNIVERSITY HALL, WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET, 
‘Where Prospectuses and Testimonials, with innumerable References, may be obtained, and every information afforded. 











BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN ond > wal MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to of the kingdom, 
ma ge furnished on applionticn. = : 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
J eee oo Bangor 8 their 


of ork, and Derb; 

Lime, Cement, Plaster, Brick s Tiles, Lathe, Firegoods. Fire; stone, 

&o., sold at the lowest, possible prices for Cash. Po 

stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &., cut to order on the 4 Head. 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 

see eho &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 


ATH STONE,—Messrs. RANDELL and 


SAUNDERS Pa. Suarevenen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 








MARTIN and W sole is london. M. and W. 
to inform Arc’ ieeota Maso Builders, that a large assort- 
ment ofthe much approved CORSH AM DOWN and other BATH 


STONE will al be kept at the Depot, o are = e Great 
Western Railway tation, ten ye Orders be received 
Wharf, Regent’s-park 






































BATES. - — TYLOR'S IMPROVED 

APPARATUS, pais: of ENAMELLED MARBLE 
BATH, COPPER CIROULATI G BOILER, and three-way cock 
with index-plate for hot, co a, complete. Doe- 
not poupice | brickwork, is portable, and in most cases can be sup‘ 


plied to the ironmongers and plumbers, or 
the a ea Pye and SON, arwick-lane, London. 


TIRLING’ Ss BELVEDERE SLATE 


Belvedere- h.—A reduced list of 

rices be? as pect WELOM B SLAT faces, will 
sent on application (post paid) being mad: postage 
stwmp. The prices are under those adve sed for inferior slates. 








ATH STONE.—HENRY STONE begs 


to inform Architects, Reltow, and others, that he still 
copttnncs to supply the best GOMBE DOWN aud LODGE STILE 
STONE on the most reasonable terms.—6, St. Mark’s-place, Wid- 
combe, wath ow B. Warranted to stand any weather. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 

EXTERNAL WORKS—LUARD, a and Co., 
reprigtors and Importers from 

IGNY STONE from the t egre ws neat r Falaise Calvados 

pet —-hablons is of similar colour to Portland’ Stone, its 

fost Fe og of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 

mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 

and Jabour similar to Caen Stone.—Depét, Caen Su ferance 

Wharf, Rotherhithe—Information and samples supplied from the 

Office, is, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propeidinice des Carriéres a ies at ae 
offers CAEN STONE gu from the ed ey at 
toa at 1s. 1d. per Table | foot, delivered to ls or w: 
free of expense) ), ), from the depot s at the Whitby. and 8: Scotch arf, 
: va Fore-street, ts taken for any quantities.— 
Cargoes shipped to pacer, from 5 One, to if part o 











of the coast, = 


the same terms.—A eh. a to . at the Office, 39, 
. WEBSTER, at the 


Sar om Eocene 
Reniples and references to be had, at Mr. 
isHs 0. 3, ); te, near the Mansion House. 


EVON | HAYTOR GRANITE.— 


tects, Contractors, A apy - others, are 





THE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
Patronized by Peyaly, , the Heads of the i, ¢ the 
Clergy, Architects ence, anuss eto eT peces, 
and the Public generally. MA: NAME LED ‘SLAT 
notwithstanding the imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attemp ms continues to | ad in favour with the 
public, ng 
tan marble—Price lists bomeiy to any part of the Kinga 
and a book of os sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Cisterns, Filters, Dair and - Larder Shelves: ¥ Wine Cellar 
Fittings Slabs, &: and every variety of plain Slate h hong at prices 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belzrave-place. 


PAVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, 
Warehouses, and’ — 








Floors o: 
dessription of Fagemems laid down at tie 


above low JOHN 
KINGTO rPOLONOBA US ITUMEN PA ENT OPFICE, 
16, SOHN N-STREET, (ADELP HL —N.B. Country Agents and 

neers and supplied vith the best anion 
=r pee ridges wane arches, 








ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
anufactured ORSI and ARMANL 

wink “AND ONAMENTAL. for b for the interior of Churches, 
Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &c. &o. ; _— OWN, 

for r Foo ‘avement, tee Covering Railway Arches, Terraces, 
ofoes. 6 o,f Sproiment an Basinghall-street, Olty, sined oF 
office of * The Builder.” wd de nde 








fespectfully i etorned ¢ one this superior granite can 
to any extent. Itsgreat strength and durability rondeus it a most 
desirable stone for the construction of docks, bri , embank- 

ents, sea tramways, kerb pitching, &c. A large stock ofthe 


above will alvare t be kept on hand at the Devon Hayto 
above granite will Tandon, nahn ras 
"GEORGE H. CLARK, Sole Agent. 


&c,, may be known on application as above, or at the 
ofits of the Devon Haytor Granite ¢ Company, 9, Lincoln's Inn- 


[MPROVE D OAK STAIN.—H. B. 
IBBOTSON, VARNISH-MAKER, Hammersmith, 

call the attention of architects, builders, &o., to his imptoven OA 

—— of any shade, now in general demand. It is greatly supe- 
rior to all other stains, as it can be laid on the naked wood without 

size or other  agamag gee and, being en oil stain, will not wear off. 

Pattern Boards may be seen at th ce of “ The Builder,” - had 

at the Manufactory. 





RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 


Head arries, Yorkshire. ON HAYTOR 
Bole Agen po HERHITHR, niSpae am RUE YF 


. Rai INSP ntractors. 
avived ba [IN C an a SUPERIOR Re. 
Ox oh can be ral er t, andat avery low 
me th is well adapte oe: dockea bridges, embankments, sea 
works, and all buildings where Sains is ui 

wee be Pee hy on application to Mr. it. 

Farther vn above, wh good assortment en locks 1s .* 

{ garglied direct to yall of the coast. Samples may 
seen at the Office of * The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 











TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BSERVE ! that the CHEAPEST DEPOT 

i. England for MARBLE CHIMNHKY PIECES and 

SLABS, of superior quality. is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE 

ph odd PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, 

es et ee punctually attended to, and a large 
per always 


ph avaL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
9 fIML100 MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


qOTHTO | WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
at a remarkably c heap zate. 
from 5l. upwards ohh nm wy BS on view of the Early 


ALTAR TABLYTS t Thcreins 
cpumtzate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


Wea CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 





by 


ety of design. Letters cut and com- 
Publics are hm invited to 


selected 
earn Benga cap a “improved pe Fs Veined 
RIES gS filed up wi ted “up with or SLATE SHELVES.— 
mus tal vider ne White Porcelain | 
in teat 
A GOOD 


Cc a 
eS gute NEY PrROR FOR 
Aliberel discount to's trade, 








ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 

is ready for and hth 
For beaut eh pre-eminent, sit Byte) we —~ af of rags 
pena STON be used at once on fresh parengy thy or 
ony ote plastering and will rotect the walls as well as Roman 
~ — casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 83 153. and 2ls,, casks 


PATENT BINEB SK PAINTS, 
——— ae cheapness, pas gee not half the 
cost of other paints, r lor use, good ATS, 
and ears — suited. f for 7 rtation. Bril iant bee 23, ; 


rich bro’ s and Ji; ant colo 4s, all 
a BELL an and &'3  Wellington-street, Goewel retreet. 


PRE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


STUCCO, 
No. 4, Potohastas eerie Norte} , Paddington, 


pg 
Dear Sirs,—I have been relnctatt it to to the meri 
Parian Cement, until sufficient experience enabled me to i. £ 
Asan pe builder I have given it many trials, and now beg to 
Tae s rfect satisfaction with it. The house from whence 


ha w drat inhabited e 1st of June!—that is to say, in three 
pay and one week! I Regooed, the walls Sirous out with 
pees 2 painted and marbled others; and the 
bs wor and whee from that hour. T need say 
no more.—I am, dentlecen, yours 
M. SCANTLEBURY. 


Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Nine Bee 


RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 


LIME WORKS BEWL Y CLIFF, on the Med 
KENT.-GEORGE POTTE GO. having added the old ani 
wn bi Earl-street, po 


usiness at the 
and Camden-towa,t to Ne former town ane or 
i to sup rs, Gas Com a Chal Lanne the 
y, with Gray Gray ray Stone, White rite Flame, and Ch: 
e ‘ubual berms. list 


of their wharfs :-— 
we Gi Pa leet Wharf, Earl-street, 
~Grosvenor —— 

Chalet dim Wharf. 

‘termina 0, 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 


Gity-roed Besin~ Tea Neste 














TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 


has hitherto been fap pecan in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved e and unfit for use on 
its y erebeat t in Londen 7 the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
ina fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, ‘Westminster. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 

place of wood for ckirtings, & rehitraves, and panel moult 
ane for in-door floori: teted ofstone, The peculiar pro 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being painted or papere ape 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an 
pores substitute for common plastering in Ehoee cases where ex. 
poate ion and beauty of finish are essential.—J. B. WHITE and 

NS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENK'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J.B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the proprtienet of 
the best Roman Gament. 1 but has the advantage over t 
of wholly resisting fr When used as a stucco it does a 
vegetate or turn green in ay situations, and requires no colour. 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Homan Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
power, combined with its eminently hydraulic io prone 
aes it out as the fittest material for building sea an: 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those oe parposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


regnired:curers—J. B, WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the ahaa -- Lend ROBINS, ASPDIN, eo Co. request 
referen e 491; and also Nos. 234 and 285, 
343 and 3 351 fof 4 the uilder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Port) rtland Cements, Lage | the great supe 
riority of their Cement is manifest. ement has been 
roved x: upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
fo resist he action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
alities, ba and more durable than any other description 
ee it does not vegetate, osydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected whatever the climate, resist. 
ing alike ogy action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is apn 
pond ng Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders receiv 
OBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufac! actofl: 
ortho, Rant and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, White 
i at their Depdt, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
WARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. BLUE SAWN FLAG 
GING STONE, and MARBLE WORKS, WARWICK. 

















AGENTS— 
Messrs. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 
Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth. 
Mr. J. Thompson, Back King-street, Manchester. 
Mr. T. Wylie, 1, Royal Bank- ke -buildings, Liverpool. 
Mr. J. Harrison, Linenhall-street, Chester. 
Mr. T. E. Mycock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. Bows ill, Berkley-street, Birmingham. 


And can be delivered by the Proprietor’s own boats to any part of 
the kingdom. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 
This inyaluable Cement has now been before the public so ae 
Rave used and our so high a standing in the estimation of all 4 
hat it + are to comment on its m 
1 STEVEN S and SON however feel called upon to one 
thet from the greater € sztens of surface which a given quanti Ang 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in mate n 
fall 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of oitte, —— « a similar —— 
therefore worked with greater facili ether aes neo 
mous saving of full THIRTY- THREE ee a T. ; its ad 
therefore cannot admit of doubt. all 
ens, showing its beanty, he hardness, and ap Area | to 
slain ana ornamental purposes, be seen ; and the seat ia 
any quantity, obtained of Moors. TEVENS and SON, at t 
Plaster and ‘ement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— Manu 
Derwent Mill, Derby. 


J OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—‘he attention 
= the trade and the public generally is solicited to these hig 
t and well-known materials, which, for ees | beauty ne. 
bility imperrs jousness, My cheapness, are uneq! ed. eo | 


\ ae AE alee 
ASH, as a substitute for common imowe stucco and 














eke our, is an article which has long been bayer v= other ; 
betel week ¢ it is of a stone colour, “but ma: to oe is 
litle dear v dry in twenty-four hours ; will not gee off 5 
e dearer than t 


jhe common washes ; and, being a non-a) ne 
ly adapted for rai wey stations, union workhouse. 
schools, by yen Snipe &c. One ewt. is sufficient to cover, ; 
to saske, Se Sdupte sends, 3 tne yy hee 
ion in an ess for 
An joo it above ell off ober materials of its kind ; P. pT 
ot | constic Dalities may be painted o or an 
never crac gpg od: 
and may be clean: with » brush ood nee: °S The merits of 
PAINT are well known for a i Nam Bsn stucco wo 
on 


kinds, and work 

prospectuses, an: eal be be obtained, 
cation to the sole Agent PULL a da! e Warehoute 
a hole agen, PUL 


Steel-yard, U; 
ealers, 
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